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MAKERS AND REPAIRERS, 


GEORGE WITHERS & CO. 


(Late of Coventry Street), 
WHOLESALE IMPORTERS OF 


MUSICAL STRINGS 


From Rome, Papua, AND NAPLEs. 
A FINE COLLECTION OF ITALIAN INSTRUMENTS. 
Bows, Cases, Music Stands, &c. See Price Lists. 
51, ST. MARTIN’S LANES, LONDON. 


TO ALL TEACHERS OF SINGING !! 
THE SIMPLEST AND EASIEST METHOD of Learning to SING at SIGHT 





from the STAFF, is by means of the LETTER-NOTE SYSTEM 
y 





The following Works are recommended :— 
ELEMENTARY SINGING goto Dy Compete Course 
of Instruction on the Method. Cloth, 1s. 6d. ; 
ELEMENTARY SINGING SCHOOL. Meng “the Exercises in 
the above work. Published separately, for use of pupils, in 2 parts. 3d. each. 
A GRADUATED COURSE. By David Colville and George 
woth oi "Me tn the pon a the sol- fa initials are gradually withdrawn. In 
clot 8. 

THE PUPIL’S ‘HANDBOOK. Containing the songs, exercises, 
&c,, in the above course, published separately. In two parts, 3d. each. 
LETTER NOTE SINGING METHOD. A course of Ele- 

instruction in Singing, arranged in four part Harmony. Paper, 1s. 
In the following courses the notes are Lettered throughout. 
CHORAL GUIDE. Being the exercises of the above work 
published separately in three parts, price 3d.each, in wrapper. Parts I. 
a II. now ready ; nate II. inp ey so 
THE JUNIOR COURSE. h course of Elementary practice in 
singing, ‘ee David Colvilie. Arranged for twotrebles, with ad /ib. bass, In 
1d. numbe: 
THE OHORAL joe ag A course of Elementary training, 
by David Coville, 48 
LETTER-NOte VOCALIST. For Class and ‘Home Singing, 
carefully chosen selection of favourite high-class melodies arranged 
Sate and tice, en — in J cover, 3d. each, The o ors 
numbers are already pu No. 1. Ring for Christmas, 
&. ; 2. Cherry Ripe ; Ae Moves pee 5. bapa, 9 buy my Pretty 
Flowers, &c.; 6. Say a kind word when you can; 8 all lands ; 9. 
Marve | and ules Domum, TRIOS—No. 4. The Bells 7. See our 
e Wild Rose; 11. Have you ever heard the Echoes; 12. 
Light. The entire Twelve Numbers hand- 
bound in one vol., cloth, red edges, price 4s. 
— sted Fawourite Songs, printed in Letter-Note, Handsome Illuminated Covers. 
Bs pee DEAREST HOME! J. Gunsr. Arranged as 
for soprano amd contralto. Puplished at 4s., price 1s. 4d., nett. 
No. 2. 2 OUR FAITHFUL Msp eae Mh Guzsr. Song for 
mezzo-soprano or baritone. Pu’ ed at 3s. 1s., nett. 
THE eens with which is published CuoraL meaner, © 
musical Journal, price One Penny, including the music 
CHORAL HARM ONY, a collection of music, in penny 
numbers, — of acho which contains —_ four to pages, printed either in 
letter-note or the Lists of mated on application. 
PSALMODY SELECTIONS. Fourteen popular tunes and 


Choral Harmony, No. 112, 1d. 
mast ¢ GaNTATAS, 8.4 8_A.T.B., with solos, &c., printed in letter- 
of Ocean, 4d. ; Maypole, 3d. Words only, for the use of an 


wediendh, d. for each cantata. 
J. ADLEY & OO., Letter-Note Publishers, 

26, CORNWALL ROAD, FINSBURY PARK, N. 
F, PITMAN, 20, PATERNOSTER ROW, EC. 








The Universal Favourites, 


THE 


BELL ORGANS 


HAVE JUST BEEN AWARDED THE 


GOLD MEDAL and DIPLOMA 


OVER THE WHOLE WORLD AT THE 


BOSTON FOREIGN EXHIBITION. 


THIS, THE 
LAST OF SEVERAL MEDALS AWARDED, 
PROVES CONCLUSIVELY THE 


Bell Organs Stand Without a Rival. 
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Our Unlesrail Styles ‘Qa oer 3a, with and ig 
without Pipe-top, are the most Saleable 
Organs in the market. q 


OUR DOUBLE MANUAL AND PEDAL ORGANS 
ARE THE FINEST IN THE TRADE. 


SPECIAL ORGANS FOR EXPORT. 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 


M ISS BESSIE HOLT, R.A.M. (Soprano), (Of the London, 
h Manchester, and Newcastle Concerts), Address, 128, Shelton Terrace, 
Lower Broughton Road, Manchester. 


\ ISS JULIA JONES (Soprano), For ORATORIOS, 
IVE CONCERTS, &c. 149, Bridge Road, Battersea, London, 8.W. 


M ADAME CLARA WEST (Soprano) and Miss LOTTIE 
WEST (Contralto) er a complete Concert Party, for all Musical Enter- 
tainments. Address, Beethoven Villa, King Edward Road, Hackney. 


M ISS FUSSELLE (Soprano), Pupil of Madame Sainton- 
} Dolby, can now accept Engagements for Orchestral, Oratorio, or Ballad 
Concerts—87, Harrington Square, Hampstead Road, N.W. 


M ISS EMILY PAGET (Soprano, R.A.M., Certificated 
\ and Medallist for Singing.) For Engagements for Oratorios, Ballad 
Address, 19, Lloyd Square, London. 





Concerts, &c. 
\ ADAME TALBOT LEGG (Contralts). SOLO VOCA- 
i LIST ONLY. For Classical, Ballad, or Miscellaneous Concerts in town 


or provinces, Address, 94, Lenthall Road, Dalston. 

i\' Iss ADA SOUTH, R.A.M. (Medalist) MEZZO- 
SOPRANO, Engagements for Oratorio and Ballad Concerts. Please 

address, Oakwood, Brondesbury Park, N.W. 


] 

N 

\ R. W. H. TUTT, Mus. Bac., Cantab., L.R.A.M. in 
Composition, teaches Harmony, Counterpoint, Acoustics, &c., by corres- 

pondence. Ashburne, Derbyshire. 


NOW READY. 


THE MUSICAL YEAR, 
1883. 


A liecord of important Musical events in the United Kingdom, 
with a reprint of Criticisms on many of them. 


BY 
JOSEPH BENNETT. 


NOVELLO, EWER & Co., 1, 








RS. BELLAMY (Soprano). Oratorio and Ballad Con- 
certs. 32, Hunter’s Lane, Birmingham. 





ERNERS STREET, W. 


INDIA RUBBER, or HYGIENIC 
CORSHTS, 


Recommended by LENNOX BROWNE, F.R.C.S., Ed., in 
‘* Voice, Song, and Speech,’ made to measure by 


J. F. PRATT, 43, Oxford Street, London, W. 
SURGICAL MECHANICIAN. 
LADIES’ BELTS, TRUSSES, &c. 
A competent Ladies’ Attendant. 


Wis M. HUTCHISON’S DISTANT LANDS. 


This fascinating song is already rivalling in larity th - 
porer’s celebrated “ Dream "Paces" ‘and. “ Khren oat Rhine.” “Tt has a 


swing and a ‘ go’ which are sure to make it ‘take’ the popular ear and abide in 
the popular memory.” 


W M. HUTCHISON’S DISTANT LANDS (suitable 
e for lady or gentleman) is a beautiful composition of irresistible attrac- 
tiveness. No singer should be withont a copy. In D, E flat and F. Each 


2s. net. Also arran as a Waltz by Oscar Seydel. .—B. 
19, Paternoster hoe ke. . sorelfente: nS 26'0!3< ama 


\ Madame Anteinette Sterling’s New Song. 


ADAME ANTOINETTE STERLING sings PATCH- 
puna sreee Gicardo Barri's latest and best song. SF, Poel 


. net. 

oT ae eared yt by we love 
Shall e home \bove : 
For all that we treaware the Uneees ~ ii 


Will gather and perfect in that fair land. 
___B. WILLIAMS, 19, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


ARL OLMA’S CHERE AMIE VALSE, as performed 
. a nt Se the gh he | and nobility at Wynyard, and by 
WILLIAMS, 19, Paternoster Row, E.G. POM free 24 stampa —B. 




















M oa b gg one Works of Mozart. By 
ttingham. F Prim ographical 
Post 8vo, sewed, 18.; cloth, 1s. * es Met ians 


“Well executed, and not disfigured that | - 
doves, > rome sonal reason, to be 4. bitted te aeasteal Srenstuset 

oyd's y aime : 
“We have occasionally some able criticisms by Mr, Whittingham himself, 
ked as something above a mere compiler of 


hwich prove that he must be ranked 
io ready = , hand.”— Musical Times, 
“ nence ven everywhere to the opinions of Mozart. The book con- 
cates No a a scholarly criticism of the composer’s greater works.”"—School Board 
7 style in which it is written 


Alfred 
(No, 1. 


“The graphic 
mar aiepeb ep ec pa MOST hetero wa 


style and well written.” —Birmingham Daily Gasette. 
LONDON : W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREST, E.C, 


CRAMER'S 


NEW PIANOFORTES. 


FROM SIXTEEN GUINEAS. 








B. CRAMER & CO. believe that they have 

« solved the problem of combining THE GREATEST 

ATTAINABLE EXCELLENCE With DURABILITY and MODERATE 

cost, in the NEW PIANOFORTES now being 

issued from their factory. A writer in an Illustrated 

Paper says, in an Article entitled, ‘‘ How to Purchase 
a Pianoforte :” 


‘The surest way to get a really good Pianoforte, made of the 
best materials, is to purchase one by a good Maker. Never buy a 
Pianoforte that is specially advertised, or you will assuredly be 
taken in. Should you wish to take an Instrument on the Hire 
System, you may obtain one that would do credit to the Maker 
and service to the Purchaser upon the plan of the Three Years’ 
System, originated by Messrs. CRamER AND Co., whereby periodical 
payments are taken until the whole amount is paid.” 





PIANOFORTES BY ALL GOOD MAKERS. 


Nothing supplied but what is of the highest 
and most satisfactory quality. 


Exchanged any time within Three Months 
without loss to the Purchaser. 








CRAMER'S ORGANS, 
FOR CHURCH, CHAMBER, OR CHANCEL, 


Are supplied on their Three Years’ System as under :— 
£ 


s. d. 
School Choir Organ. 8 Stops .. from. 38 0 O per quarter. 
No.1. Cabinet Organ. 4 Stops .. _ 6 @BG@w» i ~e 
No.2. Do. Do. Manuals. 7Stops ,, +? 2 ¢. 2 
No.3 Do. Do. Do, mt > muna & 
Studio Organ. 2 Manuals. 5 Stops % ‘779 zs *& 
No.1, Chamber Organ. 4 Stops .. - a 3? 80 w 9 
No.2 De Do 6 4 a Ngai es 5 
No, 3. Do. Do. oa & ee Py 436, 9” 
No. 4. Do. Do. 2 Manuals. 18Stops ,, 3413 0 ~=«, Pr 


Full detailed Illustrated Price List on application. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO.,, 


LONDON: Regent Street,W.; Bond Street, W.; Moorgate 
Street, E.C.; High Street, Notting Hill, W. 
LIVERPOOL: Church Street, 


CRAMER’S 
INDIAN PIANOFORTES, 
HARMONIUMS, & AMERICAN ORGANS. 


Specially adapted for ALL EXTREME CLIMATES and carefully prepared 
to RESIST THE ATTACKS OF ALL INSECTS, 


PIANOFORTES ...  ... 55 Ga, 
AMERICAN ORGANS (8 stops)... 45 Gs. 
HARMONIUMS (12 stops)... 85 Gs. 


Packing Cases, Insurance and Freight to Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, 
or Colombo, £8 8s. 








J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


REGENT STREET, W.; BOND STREET, W. 


MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 





4xp HIGH STREET, NOTTING HILL, W. 
CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
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HOW TO UNDERSTAND WAGNER, HIS WORKS 
AND HIS ART PRINCIPLES. 


A Series oF Criticat Essays. 
By Henry T. Finck. 





TRAGEDY AND DISCORD. 


TRAGEpDy had a greater fascination for Wagner than 
comedy. ‘ Die Meistersinger” and “ Siegfried ” are 
the only ones of his dramas in which the comic 
element becomes conspicuous, although even here it 
1S accompanied by a strong under-current of tragedy. 
In the Italian operas of Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, 
and in some of the Getman operas based on these 
models, it makes very little difference whether the 
Story is cheerful or sad. In either case the com- 
poser’s only aim is to turnish a series of sweet, dainty, 
pretty little tunes, intermingled with trills, scales, 
arpeggios and staccati, for the purpose of showing 
the audience how admirably the prima donna has 
trained the muscles of her vocal chords. Not so in 
the modern music-drama. Wagner does not write a 
waltz when some one is dying on the stage. His 
music, from beginning to end, follows not only the 
general emotional character of the situation, but clings 
closely to every line and every word, as is the case in 
those modern songs of Schumann, Liszt, Franz, in 
which every verse has its own music, instead of being 
a mere echo of that of the preceding verse. No one 
can have an adequate idea of the intimate union that 
is possible between music and poetry until he has 
followed the music of “ Tristan and Isolde” with the 
text-book on his knees, or has heard it interpreted by 
such singers as Materna, Winkelmann, and Scaria, 
who pronounce their consonants distinctly, without 
sacrificing the beauty of their vowel tones. 

In carrying out the principle of making the music 
follow the sense of the poetry, the dramatic subject 
naturally conditions the character of the music. 
Wagner’s subjects are sad and tragic, therefore his 
music is sad andtragic. It is full of discords, and not 
always “ beautiful.” This offends the taste of those 
who are brought up under the Italian opera régime. 
They insist on having sweet and beautiful music under 
all circumstances. Their system of musical esthetics 
might be called the sugar-candy theory. If they 
should attempt to apply it to the literary drama, they 
would see how ridiculous it is. King Lear is not 
beautiful, neither is Othello. The emotions inspired 
by them are those of tragic passion, grandeur, power, 
pity, pathos, sadness; but not the tender emotions 
which accompany the Beautiful. In the songs 
assigned to Eva, Senta, Elsa, Wagner has shown 
that no one can write more beautiful music than he ; 
but when he comes to discordant passages he uses 
discords, because discords and modulations alone can 
express tragic passions. Just as a dramatist in the 
midst of a thrilling situation does not break the spell 
by letting some one prematurely tell how itis all going 
to end, so Wagner avoids cadences and premature 
concords, and passes on from one discord to another, 
thus keeping the feelings of the hearer at a high state 
of tension until the end is reached. 

From the severe and apparently sincere condemna- 
tion of modern dissonances pronounced by conserva- 
tive critics, one may infer that they actually give them 
physical pain. This is to be regretted; but if they 
will consult a history of music, they will find that 
conservatives were always thus affected whenever an 
epoch-making composer enlarged the possibilities of 
harmonic combinations. The younger generation of 
musicians love Wagner's discords and modulations, 
as they do those of Chopin, because they afford a 
glimpse into hitherto unsuspected relationships be- 
tween remote keys; for discord is but “ harmony ill 











7 - . 
understood.” They love them also because to them 


they owe the esthetic pleasure of sadness, which is 
so much more intense than the pleasure of joy. 





WAGNER'S POETRY. 

Heinrich Heine is reported to have once said in 
conversation : ‘“‘ Do you know what I find suspicious 
in Wagner? The fact that he is recommended by 
Meyerbeer.” Yet Meyerbeer, with all his faults and 
his inordinate anxiety to please the public, had a 
genuine dramatic sense, and always kept his eyes 
open for something that promised theatric success. 
When he became acquainted with the poem “ Rienzi,” 
he pronounced it the best opera libretto known to 
him, and requested Scribe to furnish him one of a 
similar structure. But“ Rienzi ” is by far the poorest 
of Wagner’s dramatic texts. Its successor, “ The 
Flying Dutchman,” marks such a great advance, that 
Liszt was induced to write that ‘ the whole arrange- 
ment of the text-book betrays a genuine artist, a poet 
by the grace of God, a hand of which every line, every 
stroke of the pen, rises far above the opera-texts 
hitherto known.”” In Paris, where Wagner vainly 
endeavoured to secure an order to produce the 
** Dutchman,” he nevertheless succeeded in disposing 
of the libretto for five hundred francs. In “ Tann- 
hiiuser” and ‘ Lohengrin” dramatic power and 
poetic beauty become still more conspicuous, so that 
more than one of the author’s musical enemies looked 
with longing eyes on his literary productions. 
Wagner's own brother Albert considered him a much 
greater poet than composer, and Schopenhauer once 
exclaimed : ‘‘ This fellow is a poet, not a musician,” 
—as might have been expected of one who considered 
Rossini the greatest of all composers. 

In some of his later dramas, notably “ Tristan "' 
and ‘“ Gétterdimmerung,” Wagner introduced a.con- 
siderable amount of Schopenhauer’s metaphysical 
speculation. This is out of place in a stage-play, 
and constitutes a weakness of the later as compared 
with the earlier dramas. It makes some passages 
obscure to the general reader or spectator, although 
those who are familiar with Schopenhauer experience 
no difficulty. Now that Wagner is dead, the sugges- 
tion that his poems should be studied, like those of 
other great poets, will perhaps be no longer considered 
so very insolent and unreasonable. His love for 
archaic expressions in these later dramas has been 
greatly exaggerated. It has been proved by actual 
count that Goethe used many more such expressions 
than he; whereas it is evident that a musical poet 
has much more justification for such a thing than a 
literary poet. In Wagner's art-work music has to 
make many concessions to poetry, and it is but fair 
that poetry, in turn, should make some concessions. 
Much sarcasm has been expended on the first lines of 
“ Rheingold,” where the Rhine daughters swim, and 
sing :— 

“Weia! Waga! Woge, du Welle, walle zur Wiege, 
Wagalaweia, Wallala, weiala, weia!’’ 

In print this does look ludicrous ; but in its proper 
place, accompanied by the graceful, waving song of 
the maidens, it has an exquisitely realistic effect. It 
is a kind of artistic onomatopoeia, like other passages 
in these dramas. ‘The last song of Isolde is one of 
the most marvellous poems ever written. It is the 
only known instance where a writer has succeeded in 
conveying in words all the intense pathos and sad- 
ness of the music itself. 

In much of his poetry Wagner abandoned rhyme in 
favour of alliteration. Rhyme is a consonance of 
sounds at the end of lines, which appears primitive 
and almost childish, when compared with the endless 
variety of musical sounds and combinations in an 
opera. Its absence is therefore not missed ; whereas 
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if present, it frequently leads to incorrect accentuation. 
Alliteration, on the contrary, is of immense advantage 
in dramatic poetry. How well the repetition of the w 
in the * Weia! Waga!” expresses the swimming 
motion of the Rhine daughters. A little later in the 
drama, Alberich attempts to capture one of them, but 
slides on the slippery slime, as his words indicate :— 


‘* Garstig glatter glitschriger Glimmer! Wie gleit’ ich aus!” 


One does not need to understand German to feel 
the onomatopoetic force of these words. So in many 
other passages that might be quoted. Every emotion 
has an affinity for certain consonants, and it is by 
studying these affinities that Wagner, for the first 
time, taught vocal music to express the whole scale 
of emotions,—not only the tender feelings. Anger, 
hatred, jealousy, are in the tones of Alberich’s and 
Mime’s voices in ‘ Siegfried,” when they contend for 
the treasure. This surely is something new under 
the sun; it enlarges the sphere of music. And it is 
worthy of note that Wagner somewhere quotes with- 
out disapproval the remark, that his music-dramas 
are less the outgrowth of the opera than ot the melo- 
drama, in which spoken words are accompanied by 
the orchestra, while he makes melodious declamation 
take the place of the spoken words. 





A NEW VOCAL STYLE. 


Ir is worthy of special notice that Mozart and Weber, 
in the most dramatic situations of their operas, make 
use of a vocal style which distinctly foreshadows 
Wagner's melodious declamation. In the heat of 
inspiration they felt for the moment what Wagner’s 
acute theatric sense at once told him was the only 
true method of dramatic singing. ‘The gradual 
development of this new style can be easily followed 
in his operas. ‘Traces of it are seen in “ Rienzi,” and 
with each succeeding opera it gains in ease and 
power, until, in “ Parsifal,” the part of Gurnemanz 
may be said to represent the perfection of vocal art, 
in which distinctness of speech and melodious flow 
and beauty of tone are united in a manner never before 
dreamed of, 

It would be absurd to maintain that this new style 
is destined to replace all other styles. Wagner, 
indeed, believed that both the literary drama and 
absolute music would disappear in the course of time 
as separate arts, and become merged in the music- 
drama,—the ‘‘art-work of the future.” But other 
mortals, whose interests are not all centred on the 
stage, may be permitted to doubt this prophecy. 
Lyric song certainly will never be allowed to fall into 
neglect. The folk-songs of all nations, the songs of 
Schubert and other masters, and some of the airs of 
Italian opera composers will always be heard with 
pleasure in the parlour and the concert hall, although 
the latter will not be tolerated by future generations 
on the operatic stage. Anadvocate of Wagner, how- 
ever, might claim that even the tendency of lyric 
music affords an argument in favour of his view. The 
vocal pieces of Schumann, Liszt, Franz, and other 
modern writers can hardly be called simple lyrics, 
but must be classed as “ dramatic lyrics,” because the 
cantabile style has been replaced by a declamatory 
style which closely resembles that of the music-drama, 
while the accompaniment also has assumed a character 
of greater complexity and dramatic significance. 

Besides the lyric and dramatic styles, there is a 
third, the ornamental or florid, which was once almost 
absolute autocrat of the stage, but is now happily 
becoming obsolete, partly because taste has changed, 
and partly because there are no more vocalists who 
can do it justice. Mdme. Patti is the only living 
vocalist who can sing without a flaw the difficult 
fioriture of Rossini, Donizetti and Meyerbeer. In 








most cases these fioriture are not only ridiculously 
out of place where they are introduced, but they are 
decidedly vulgar. They only serve to show off the 
agility of a prima donna’s vocal chords; and the 
interest aroused in them is therefore athletic rather 
than esthetic. 

With a happy faculty for perverting facts, the 
lovers of ornamental rococo singing insist that modern 
composers use the voice like an instrument. Quite 
the reverse. Those composers treated the voice like 
an instrument who constantly wrote for it passages 
which only one singer in a generation can execute, 
while for any second fiddle or flute the same passage 
would be mere child’s play. In another respect, too, 
the Italian method of singing yields instrumental 
results. The alpha and omega of this method is a 
beautiful sensuous tone. In the endeavour to attain 
this, everything else is sacrificed,.striking melodic 
intervals, expressive consonants, and distinct pro- 
nunciation of words. But there is something higher 
in music than sensuous beauty of tone, and that is 
intellect, emotion, character. The greatest advantage 
which vocal music has over instrumental is that it 
can give definite utterance to poetic ideas and senti- 
ments. This advantage the Italians sacrifice; be- 
cause, in the first place, their libretti are almost always 
silly, and, in the second, because they pay but little 
attention to anything but isolated vowels that show 
off the voice to the best advantage. 

Can any one be so blind as not to see what an 
immense reform Wagner has brought about in this 
respect? His singers are engaged to appear in a 
drama; and one of the first requisites, therefore, is 
that they should be able toact. They cannot act and 
display their vocal art at the same time; therefore he 
does not ask them to display their vocal art. He 
simply asks them to phrase with intelligence, and 
interpret the poetry they are asked to sing in such a 
way that every word of it can be distinctly under- 
stood. As the melodic intervals are often difficult, 
they are obliged to familiarize themselves with the 
complete score,—that is, they have to be musicians, 
and not mere parrots who have never learned any- 
thing but solfeggios. 

When singers first attempted this new style they 
generally failed. ‘They sacrificed beauty of tone in 
the vain effort to pronounce distinctly ; and the con- 
sequence was a most dreary performance. But 
gradually the secrets of the new method were dis- 
covered, and the great singers who have thrice 
assembled at Bayreuth have triumphantly demon- 
strated the combined beauty and realism of Wagnerian 
song. This song is simply impassioned speech 
converted into an art. In listening to an emotional 
young lady, every one can hear how her voice rises 
and sinks. She speaks in melodicintervals. Salvini’s 
inflections, it has been noticed, run over an interval 
of more than a fifth. From such facts as these we 
can infer the truth of Wagner's principles. Modern 
etiquette teaches us not to express our emotions by 
appearance and speech ; but it is the sphere of art to 
express what in life is thus forbidden. The music- 
drama is simply an amplification of natural pheno- 
mena, a reversion to primitive modes of utterance. 
Far from being artificial, it is less so than the spoken 
drama; for, according to Darwin and Wagner, song, 
as an expression of emotion, comes before articulate 
speech. 





EARLIEST OPERAS. 


Wacner’s genius did not spring forth from his fore- 
head, Minerva-like, in full armour. He had to go 
through a long and disagreeable period of apprentice- 
ship, and was twenty-nine years old when * Rienzi,” 
the earliest of his operas which has kept the stage, 
was first produced (Dresden, 1842). ‘“ Rienzi” was 
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preceded by at least four operatic projects, of which 
Wagner speaks briefly in his first autobiographic 
sketch. ‘The Wedding” was the name of the first ; 
but as his sister did not approve of the text book, he 
destroyed the whole thing. The next was ‘“ The 
Fairies,” in which Beethoven and Weber were his 
prototypes. This was followed by ‘ The Novice of 
Palermo,” based on Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Measure for 
Measure.” Then came a two-act comic opera, ‘* The 
Happy Family of Bears,” which he abandoned in 
disgust on discovering that he was again composing 
ala Adam. The fragments of these works that have 
been preserved are of no especial value, although 
some characteristic germs may be discovered in them. 

An unprecedented extravagance and ambition 
appears to have been the most salient feature of 
Wagner's early compositions. One of his overtures, 
which he himself calls the culminating point of his 
absurdities, was produced at the Leipzig Theatre. 
The result of the performance was that the audience 
gradually passed from a state of amazement into an 
outbreak of general hilarity, which was stimulated by 
the recurrence, in every fourth bar throughout the 
overture, of a fortissimo drum-beat. To match this 
musical feat, he wrote, at about the same time, a 
terrific tragedy, in the course of which, he says, he 
killed off forty-two persons, so that towards the end 
the want of living characters compelled him to re- 
introduce most of them as ghosts. This was his 
‘Storm and Stress period,” as the Germans say. 
The best wine always has a period of violent 
fermentation. 


“ RIENZI.” 


Ir operatic rank were to be determined by the 
number of works each composer has written, 
Wagner, with his eleven operas and music-dramas, 
would come near the end of the list; while Donizetti, 
with his sixty-three operas, would probably rank first. 
In reality, there is more musical material in a single 
act of ‘¢ Lohengrin ” or ‘ Tristan” than in a dozen or 
a score of the old-fashioned Italian operas, many of 
which were composed in a few weeks; while Wagner 
in most cases devoted several years to a new work,— 
the ‘‘ Nibelungen”’ having, in fact, occupied him at 
intervals during a quarter of a century, being com- 
parable in this respect to Goethe’s ‘ Faust.” 

‘‘ Rienzi’’ is the only one of his works which, if 
placed on its own merits, would probably soon dis- 
appear from the operatic repertory. As the pre- 
decessor of ten immortal dramas, it will always be 
revived at intervals, even if the interest in it should 
be historic rather than artistic. In regard to Wagner’s 
attitude toward this work erroneous notions are 
current. He did not absolutely condemn it later in 
life, although, with a spirit of just self-criticism, which 
is as rare as it is admirable, he pointed out his own 
shortcomings, just as he did those of other composers. 
In this opera, he says, he endeavoured to surpass all 
the extravagant theatric effects and splendours of the 
French school of grandopera. In Bulwer’s “ Rienzi” 
he found a subject which readily adapted itself to the 
current style of operatic treatment. Effective finales, 
duos, trios, processions, presented themselves 
spontaneously, and in writing the poetry he bestowed 
on it no further thought and care than he considered 
necessary for the purposes of a good opera libretto. 

Yet the subject did really inspire him, and in a 
foot-note he explains that he reprints the complete 
text in its original form, ‘‘ as a means of correcting 
the judgment of those who know the opera only in 
the mutilated form in which it is now given in the 
theatres, and who are therefore astonished at the 
clumsy manner in which the grotesque effects are 
piled, one on another.” This quotation shows that he 





had a good word even for this wayward child of his ; 
nor could he have overlooked some of those effective 
numbers which are symphonically united in the over- 
ture, and which contain distinct suggestions of his 
later harmonic and melodic peculiarities. 


(To be continued.) 








THE CLASSIC AND ROMANTIC. 





From * Brainard’s Musical World.” 


The following lines were written in compliance with 
a request from a lady reader residing at South Bend, 
Ind., asking us to explain the meaning of the word 
“classic.” No definite explanation of this word, as 
applied to music, can be given, inasmuch as it is used 
in a variety of ways. The word comes from the Latin 
“‘classis,” meaning division. It was applied by the 
Romans to that class of citizens who paid the highest 
taxes and who exerted the largest influence. It, 
therefore, implied the wealthier class of people, as well 
as those who enjoyed a higher degree of culture. As 
early as the second century, this term was used in 
connection with the arts and literature, evidently 
indicating that those works which were classified 
under this head were of a higher order. In modern 
times, the term is still applied to art in the same 
sense, but with various shades of meaning. One 
speaks of the classic in music, thereby wishing to 
make a distinction between the good and bad, or the 
solid and light. Another applies it to the works of 
the master indiscriminately ; while still another means 
by the use of the word the best that has been produced 
in any particular style of art works. Aside from all 
these meanings, the word is also used to make a 
distinction between the romantic and classic element 
in music and literature. In its general meaning the 
word ‘classic’ implies excellence and superiority in 
form and spirit—superiority which is to endure for all 
time. If using the word with a view of drawing a 
line between the solid and light in music, it will be 
found that it expresses nothing definitely. It is 
impossible to draw a line that shall distinctly divide 
these two classes of musical composition. Neither is 
the word definite when applied to the best works 
produced in the different styles, for neither in this nor 
in the preceding case will critics agree that there is 
not, neither can there be, an infallible tribunal to settle 
such questions. When applying the word classic in 
contra-distinction to the romantic, a still different 
meaning is attached to it. While the last mentioned 
term is somewhat more definite, it is nevertheless 
ambiguous. In order to give our readers a com- 
prehension of the word classic in its relations to the 
romantic, we must say a few words about the 
development of the romantic schools. These sprang 
out of the romantic tendencies in literature, which 
developed in Germany during the latter half of the 
last century. The classic school is based upon the 
works of Greece, which are beautiful in form as well 
as profound in spirit. Hence the works of Greece are 
to this day called the “classics.” A number of 
German writers determined to give literature a new 
direction. They were not willing to follow the foot- 
steps of Goethe and Schiller any longer, and, 
therefore, sought for new channels, new laws of form 
and taste. The movement originated, doubtless, 
with the desire to turn the mind back upon the 
subject of religion, and to stay the flood of rationalism 
then so prevalent. To accomplish this they sought 
to revive the spirit of the middle ages ; they employed 
legendry and mythology, and used everything in 
history that presented a poetic tinge, as, for instance, 
knighthood, monastic life, tournaments, crusades, &c. 
Others turned toward the mystic, the supernatural, 
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and tried to heal the ills of mankind in that way. 
Goethe himself wrote in the vein of romanticism, but 
he never identified a new school, despite the fact that 
they adored and praised him. Schiller, the Pro- 
testant, the lover of liberty and human equality, 
they never admired; with him they had no sympathy, 
from him they asked no aid. ‘They simply passed 
him by. Thus we see two schools in Germany by the 
side of each other, two factions that disputed a great 
deal. It was during that contest that the words 
‘‘classic”’ and ** romantic’ were first used, however, 
more as party names than to uphold any special 
school. While the classic in literature is based upon 
the Grecian art, the romantic is the out-growth of 
Christianity or, perhaps better, Catholicism. The 
charm of romanticism made its influence felt, and 
there were not a few even celebrated men, who, 
through this agency, were won over to the Catholic 
Church. When this tendency was realized, the 
romantic element in literature was fought most bitterly, 
and even the Catholic Goethe hurled his thunderbolts 
at it. 

While the classic was, and still is, strenuous upon 
perfection and excellency of form, the romanticists 
aimed more at a superior spirit to be cast into that 
form. ‘The latter became of secondary importance 
with them. Realizing the condition of suffering 
humanity with its sorrows and disappointments, its 
errors and infidelity, they strove to build up for 
themselves an ideal world of perfection. They dealt 
largely in the superhuman, in the eternal, the mystic 
and incomprehensible. It was, therefore, not to be 
wondered at that, with the knights and castles, with 
cloisters and graveyards, came also spooks, witches, 
sorcerers, hobgoblins, &c., forms which very largely 
figure in German romantic literature. 

Having shown the origin of the romantic movement 
in literature, let us now turn our attention to its 
development in musical art. All music is more or 
less romantic, for, being the language of emotions, it 
gives expression to those higher and finer motives of 
which the human heart is susceptible—especially is 
this true of instrumental music. It is, therefore, 
easily understood why Reichard called Haydn and 
Mozart, with their beautiful works of this kind, 
romanticists, in contra-distinction to Bach, Handel 
and Gluck, who were regarded as classicists. When, 
at a latter period, however, Beethoven began to write 
his still greater works, giving utterance to language 
never heard of before, he was called a romanticist, 
while Haydn and Mozart were placed among the 
classicists. When Schubert and Weber developed 
the romantic element still further, Beethoven was, in 
his turn, placed by the side of Mozart and Haydn as 
a classicist, while these two authors were called ro- 
manticists. With Beethoven, however, the classic 
period in music may be said to have closed. After 
Schubert and Weber, the romantic element was 
still further developed by Schumann, Mendelssohn, 
Chopin, Spohr, Marschner and others ; but in order to 
distinguish his peculiar tendencies from those of 
Schubert and Weber, Schumann applied to his party 
the name of new romanticists. This school de- 
veloped, and to its tendencies belongs the new German 
school at the head of which stands Richard Wagner. 

Schumann was an able journalist, and it was he 
who, as editor, began a warfare against the classic 
school, or rather against its degenerated condition, 
which war has not yet come to an end, though 
Schumann is dead this many ayear. The younger 
artists were not less admirers of the great classic 
masters than were the older, but they clamoured 
for progress. They were unwilling to be fettered by 
rules and theories which seemed unreasonable and 
oppressive. They rebelled against the supremacy of 
form, claiming that it had killed the spirit, and that 








meaningless compositions even were at times 
pronounced good, simply because the form was correct 
and the rules of harmony and counterpoint observed. 
Schumann lived in a revolutionary time, and its spirit 
made itself felt in art circles as well as in politics. 
The classicists, but especially the old, the ancient 
professors, the musical pedants, and no doubt many 
honest and sincere-people predicted, that only evil 
could come out of thismew movement. They charged 
the romanticists with being guilty of playing with the 
sensuous tone and the meaningless harmonic but 
brilliant orchestral tone combinations and sound effects. 
Romanticism, it was claimed, was sure to lead to 
dissolution and chaos. These and similar charges 
one hears from the lips of the classicists, or one can 
read in their papers. Being unable to deny the 
gorgeous tone colouring of many of Wagner’s works, 
they acknowledge its beauty; but with a sigh they 
say, ** Yes, but it is the beauty, the gorgeousness of 
the sun of art setting in the Western sky.” 

In our last issue we spoke of Wagner as a warrior. 
Schumann was another of that class of men who 
embraced a principle and then fought for it valiantly. 
Oh, how he knocked the dust out of the old perukes ; 
what audacious and sarcastic remarks he could write ! 
He was the first real intelligent leader of the new 
movement, and he did his work well. In order to give 
our readers an idea of Schumann’s tantalizing ways, 
we will give the following, selected from his works: 
** Where do the devil-romanticists hide themselves ? 
The good old music director, M , in Breslau, 
has suddenly declared himself their most deadly 
enemy, and the Universal Musical Times for ever 
thunders against them. Where are they and who are 
they? Perhaps Mendelssohn, Chopin, Bennett, 
Hiller, Henselt, Taubert? What have the old 
gentlemen to say against these ? Are Vanhall, Pleyel, 
Herz, or Hunten of more value? But if those and no 
others are meant, people should speak more plainly 
about it. And if some people twaddle about the ‘ tor- 
ment and martyrdom of this epoch of transition,’ 
there are grateful and far-sighted ones enough who 
entertain different opinions. A stop ought to be put, 
however, to this mixing up of everything together, and 
so throwing suspicion on the endeavours of every 
young composer, merely because there are weak and 
objectionable points in the German-French school, as 
in Berlioz and Liszt ; and if you are not satisfied, old 
gentleman, why give us work yourself—works, works ; 
not only words.” 

The New Romanticists had to fight hard for their 
rights and principles, and it was a lively war they 
carried on. In reality, it was a struggle between the 
progressives and the conservatives; it was a fight 
between young and old Germany. This explains 
Schumann’s frequent use of the term Philistines—a 
Philistine being in Germany the personification of 
conservatism. 

Weber was the first real romantic composer. He 
lived about the time when the romantic element in 
literature was first making itself felt in Germany, and 
it is, therefore, but natural that he should be affected 
by it. The subjects of his operas belong to the 
romantic schools. It was ‘The Freischutz,” his 
most romantic work, that gained the victory over the 
Italian opera, which; up to that time, had ruled 
supreme in Germany. “The Freischutz” is a 
genuine German opera. It gives expression to the 
romantic element of the German mind and heart; 
hence to this day it is a work that is dear to the 
Germans. This explains also what a certain writer 
meant when he said that outside of Germany ‘“ The 
Freischutz ” can never be fully appreciated. By the 
side of Weber, Schubert still further developed this 
yendency. When he was yet a boy only thirteen 
tears old, he wrote works that breathe the spirit of the 
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romantic school. Romanticism must have been in 
the air! He imitated in his earlier works the form as 
developed by his predecessors, Haydn and Mozart, 
but as he advanced he too extended it, until it 
assumed almost gigantic proportions, especially so in 
his C major Symphony. Talk as you please about 
Schubert’s length and his delight in spinning out a 
single idea; there is a tenderness, a grandeur, as well 
as a weirdness, about his works that will always 
cause them to be regarded as models of beauty. 
With his works, especially with many of his songs, 
he really opened the new domain of romanticism. 

He was followed by Mendelssohn and Schumann. 
The former having been strictly educated in the 
classic school was, nevertheless, a romanticist, as 
may be seen from many of his works, as, for instance, 
from the charming music to the ‘* Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” his overtures, &c. Schumann is 
thoroughly romantic. He revelled in an ideal world 
and aimed to portray it in his music. He was a 
great reader of Jean Paul Richter and E. T. A. 
Hoffmann, which authors only strengthened in him 
his inborn tastes and tendencies. He represents the 
genuine romantic and German element, and for this 
reason he is, perhaps, difficult to understand. 
Yet it may well be said, that he who has once found 
his way into Schumann, will always love him. 

Chopin is an intense romanticist. °*Tis true, he 
turned into a new channel. He differed widely from 
his predecessors in so far that he was intensely 
national in his character. He sings so sweetly, so 
strangely, so; wildly and sorrowfully, that one is 
irresistibly moved. Yet he delights also in discords 
expressive, no doubt, of his own feelings. It was this 
peculiarity that led a German writer to say that 
‘“*Chopin takes the popular melody, transplants it 
into the salon, perfumes it with many delightful 
odours, mixed also with a slight tincture of assafoetida. 
The same writer also calls him the musical Heine. 
While the farther tracing of this school would no 
doubt be interesting. we must drop the subject, having 
given an outline of its origin and early development, 
at least. At another time we may continue our 
article and end with Wagner. The romantic school 
has given expression to its art ideals in all the usual 
forms of composition. Doubtless romanticism, as 
manifesting itself in opposition to classicism, is a 
revolutionary movement; and as such was de- 
structive in its character, inasmuch as it overstepped 
the old and weakened the new form. If carried to an 
excess, anarchy and chaos must follow; but whether 
the romantic school has gone to excess, whether it 
will continue to progress, or whether, as Gounod 
thinks, we will return sooner or later to the classic 
school, is not for us to decide. This question belongs 
to the future. 








DATA OF THE DEATHS OF FAMOUS MUSICIANS. 





1562, Willaerh. 1791, Mozart. 1839, Paer. 

1594, Palestrina. 1800, Piccini. 1840, Paganini. 
1594, Lasso, Orlando. | 1801, Cimarosa, 1842, Cherubini. 
1643, Monteverde. 1806, Boccherini. 1847, Mendelssohn, 
1662, Allegri. 1809, Haydn. 1848, Donizetti. 
1674, Carissimi, 1813, Grétry. 1849, Chopin. 
1687, Lulli. 1816, Paisiello, 1851, Spontini. 
1725, Scarlatti, A. 1817, Méhul. 1853, Raimondi. 
1736, Pergolesi. 1825, Mattei. 1856, Schumann. 
1739, Marcello. 1825, Salieri. 1859, Ricci, L. 
1750, Bach, 1826, Weber. 1862, Halévy. 
1755, Durante. 1827, Beethoven. 1864, Meyerbeer. 
1757, Scarlatti, D. 1828, Schubert. 1867, Pacini. 
1759, Handel. 1832, Clementi. 1868, Rossini, 
1764, Rameau. 1834, Boieldieu, 1867, Mercadante. 
1774, Jomelli. 1835, Bellini. 1871, Auber. 
1784, Martini. 1837, Lesueur, 1877, Ricci, F. 
1786, Sacchini. 1837, Zingarelli. 1877, Petrella, 
1787, Gluck 1837, Fiorovanti. 1883, Wagner. 











ANECDOTES OF ROSSINI. 





Rossini, speaking of Pacini’s wonderful gift of improvising operas in 
a couple of weeks, said; «That man is an improvisatore; if he only 
knew something about music, he would beat us all.” 


Speaking of the overture of ** Comte Ory,’ which is not one of his 
best, Rossini said: ‘It is not my fault. I was out fishing with Agu- 
ado, the banker. We were up to out knees in water, and while I was 
composing it, he talked to me about Spanish finances,” 


‘* Maestro,” said the mother of a young girl who was studying for 
the stage, ‘tell me if my daughter has voice enough ; if not | would 
prefer her to remain an honest woman instead of going on the boards.’’ 
‘© Well,” said Rossini, “ your daughter would sing well if she had any 
voice ; but she had better be an honest woman—if possible.” 


‘« Maestro,” said a bad and fat dilettante to Rossini, ‘‘ do you not 
think I can become a good singer?” ‘ Do you want my candid opi- 
nion?” ‘Yes, indeed, maestro.”” ‘ Well, you will never succeed as 
a singer, but perhaps as adancer.” ‘* Dancer! but don’t you see how 
fat and heavy I am?” ‘ Precisely; but I’ve seen any quantity af bears 
dance,” 


‘* Maestro,” asked a nonentity of Rossini, ‘do you remember that 
famous dinner given to you at Milan when they served a gigantic ma- 


caroni pie? Well, | was seated next to you.” * Indeed,” replied Ras- 

sini; ‘*I remember the macaroni perfectly, but I don’t remember 
” 

you. 


Much has been said concerning the friendship existing between 
Rossini and Carafa. Carafa, after the performance of one of Rossini's 
operas, would exclaim; ‘* What a lucky dog Rossini is! He knows 
very little, and yet he always succeeds ;” while Rossini, after one of 
Carafa’s operas was brought out, would say : “* Whatashame! Carafa’s 
a genius, and yet he only writes failures,” 


A young composer presented Rossini with his new opera, and asked 
his opinion, After having examined it Rossini said: ‘It is fine and 
new; only what is fine is not new, and what is new is not fine.” 


Another young composer asked Rossini to look at his score, and 
make a cross wherever he found an error, After a few days Rossini 
returned the work, and the author anxiously turned over the pages but 
found no crosses, ‘ Ah,” he cried, joyfully, «then you have found no 
faults.” Rossini smiled and said, fig I had put a cross over every 
mistake I found it would not be an opera, é¢ would be a cemetery !” 


An organ-grinder used to go every day to Halévy’s house and playa 
cavatina from * Barbiere ” under his window, until finally the author 
of “La Juive’? became exasperated and called the offender up to his 
room. He then said to him: Here are twenty francs; now go every 
day to a certain house (Rossini’s), and play this other tune you have in 

our organ (a melody from Halévy’s “ Guido e Genévra") for three 

ours ata time.” ‘ Monsieur, "replied the organ-grinder, “ | would 
be most happy to do so, only Signor Rossini has given me forty francs 
to play ‘Il Barbiere’ under your window!” 


Rossini’s memory was anything but retentive, especially in respect 
to the names of persons presented to him. This forgetfulness was 
frequently the cause of much merriment whenever Rossini was in 
company. It is related that one day he met Bishop, the English com- 
poser. Rossini knew the face well enough and at once greeted him. 
“Ah! my dear Mr. -——,;” for the life of him he could get no further, 
but to convince him that he had not forgotten him, he began whistling 
an air from one of Bishop's operas, a compliment which Bishop 
recognized quite readily, On one occasion Rossini was inyited 
to dinner in a private family, and the dinner happened to be 
poor in quality and in quantity. After dessert the hostess turned to 
the composer and said: ‘ Maestro, you have conferred a great honour 
upon us by accepting our invitation to dine. When will you come and 
dine again?” * Noa at once, Madame.” —F. S. Saltus. 





ImporTANT Sate oF Rare ano Vacuaste} Mosic.—The Musical 
Library of Julian Marshall, Esq., was sold by auction at the rooms of 
Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge, Wellingren Street, Strand, 
on Tuesday, July 29, and two following days. ‘The entire collection 
consisted of 1339 lots, among which were many books of the greatest 
rarity. The whele collection, too, was remarkable for the fine candi- 
tion of the books, and the beauty of the bindings, both ancient and 
modern. A goodly number of the choicest books were purchased for 
the British Museum. Mr. W.H. Cummings and Mr. J. E. Matthew 
secured many rare gems, as also did Mr, W, Reeves, of Fleet Street, 
the well known dealer ip musical antiquarian works, nq lems than 496 
lots falling to his share. Among the rarer works were, Elw Beyan’s 
Instruction ‘of the Art of Musicke, 1631—J. Croce: Septem Psalmi 
penitentiales sex py \ 599—Carey's B stom: as pe hg 
Couperin: Pieces de Clavecin, 1713—Fresco ; Toccate, 1637— 
Galeri Prac go Vine 1496—D’Uriey's Pills to purge Mel Pehaly, 
1719-20—Hilton: Catch that catch can, 1652—Locke : thesia, 
1673—Locke : Vocal Music in Psyche, 1675—Ravenscroft: Melis- 
mata, 1611-—Scarlatti : Essercize per Gravicembalo— Warren's 2 col- 


lections of Canons, Catches, and Glees, ‘The collection had evidently - 


been made with great care and judgment, and was undoubtedly one 
of the finest ever oid by auction. lal 
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PRIZE COMPETITION.—For Tunes in Short 
Score for 4 Voices to the Hymn, “ O Love, Who 
formed'’st me to wear,”’ (Hymns Ancient anp Mopern, 
No. 192; Cunurcn Hymns, No. 456). The First Prize 
will be £2 2s. for the best Tune. The Second 
and Third Prizes, will be Musical Works to 
the value of 10s, 6d. The conditions, which 
must be strictly observed, are as follows :— 

1. Each composition to be enclosed in a separate en- 
velope, addressed ‘‘ To the Editor of THe ORCHESTRA, 
185, Fleet Street, London, E.C.,” with a distinctive 
motto in the left hand corner. The same motto, with 
the composer’s name and address, to be sent in 
another envelope, which will not be opened till the 
prizes are awarded. ; 

2. The same competitor may try for the three prizes 
under different mottos, all unsuccessful MSS. will be 
destroyed, the composers are therefore particularly 
requested to retain duplicates. 

3. The last day for sending in tunes for competition 
will be September 21, and the names of the prize- 
winners will be announced as soon after as possible. 

Should any of the unsuccessful compositions present 
sufficient points of merit to justify their publication, the 
mottos of all such will be printed in THE OrcHESTRA 
AND Musicat Epucation, and the publisher will 
give 100 copies to the composer for the copyright 
of the same. 

Should any of the prize tunes attain such popularity 
that its insertion in any popular tune-book may seem 
to the Editors of such book desirable, a fee of £5 will 
be required, £2 10s. of which will be paid to the 
composer for every book in which it is inserted, books 
published by W. Reeves excepted. 

The amount of 1st and 2nd prize will be paid in 
cash, but should the successful competitor prefer books 
or music selected from a catalogue of musical 
publications which will be forwarded, these will be 
charged half price, or a portion only of the amount of 
prize may be taken in books and the balance in cash. 


If none of the compositions sent in are of sufficient 
merit to justify their publication in ** Parish Church 
Music ” series, the prizes will not be awarded. 

Competitors are particularly requested to write the 
words of the first verse of the Hymn they are setting in 
their proper places under the notes. 

N.B.—The last day for sending in tunes to “I 
heard the voice of Fesus say,” will be September 2tst. 
For full particulars of this prize competition see August 
issue, 


“JESU, LOVER OF MY SOUL.” 
Additional mottos received: 

Chi, Mu, Bollington, Brooklyn. 

“tf HEARD THE VOICE OF JESUS SAY.” 
Mottos received : 


Resting place, Vigorn, Westgate, Nazareth, Nemo, 
Rosalind. 


“FOR THEE,O DEAR, DEAR COUNTRY.” 
Additional mottos received: 


Wellington, Woodborough, Vincent, Yearning, 
Piacevole, Innocente, Broughton, Mina, Perse- 
verance, Paradise, Daphne, Edouard, Aco, Hawkes- 
head, Alleluia, Pembroke, Ditton, Lux Benigna, 
Zionward, Pax Dei, Urbs ccelestia, The promised 
land, Howe bridge, Lambda, Theta, Southend on sea, 
The better land, Land of rest, Aston, Caro, Zoppo, 
Ich dien, Old Dover, Patria cara, Glen Lyn, Weldon, 
Virginia, Never despair, Versuch, Toedium vite, Bos- 
ton, Hoc cupias, Westwood No. 2, Carlton No. 2, 
Chelsea, Vita brevis, Dorothea, Leamington, Alethea, 
St. Michael, St. Mark, St. Denis, Pilgrims, Patria 
beata, Hierapolis, Gennesaret, Fatherland, Midian, 





Cxytz, Rest, Heaton, Gideon, Riversdale, Gordon, 
La Valette, Fortiter in re, Brunswick, Dear land of 
rest, Morning star, Morecambe bay, Amethyst and 
beryl, Bidston Hill, Moseley, Patria dulcis, Quinze, 
Hindlip, Bis, Choir, Behind the veil, Bowdon, Father- 
land, Gosforth, New Margate, Herne hill, Amaranth, 
Durham, Cicero, Pliny, B flat, Angelica, Roi. 


“JESU, LOVER OF MY SOUL.” 

First prize awarded to the tune bearing the motto, 
Yathonga, composed by J. Pietroni, Brixton. Second 
prize to Lansdown, by G. Witts, Evesham. ‘Third 
prize to “In ccelo quies,” by J. E. Smith, Higham 
Ferrers. The tune with the motto, Gorphwysfa, is 
highly commended. 











WORDS FOR MUSIC. 


LOVE'S LESSON. 
I. 


I laid at the feet of my loveliest love, a wealth of dazzling rhyme, 

I said to my love, this rhyme of love will live as long as time ; 

From the sweetest of words I gathered my words, and those sweetest 
words I brought 

To my loveliest love, and each sweetest word I gemmed with a 
poet’s thought. 

And my peerless queen smiled down from her throne, 

And told me her heart was all mine own. 


tL, 

I stood by the grave of my loveliest love, my own, my peerless queen ; 
The stars looked down from their home above, at my feet the “grass 

grew green. 
And echoing dim, like an angel’s hymn, was wafted through the air 
A message, it seemed from my loveliest love, in answer to my 

prayer : 
Love cannot die! thou art alone, 
The love thou gavest is still thine own ! 

Henry Bertram. 





The above poems are copyright. Musical composers desiring to use 
them may have full particulars by applying to the publisher, W. Reeves, 
185, Fleet Street, London, E.C, 


‘* Sailor Jack.’”” These words were printed in the August number, 
but the fourth line in the first verse should read ** But on him she 
turned her back,” 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. W. M.—Thanks for your suggestion and your offer which we have great 
pleasure in accepting. We should not probably have chosen this hymn, because 
though it is very beautiful, it is not so popular as many other hymns. some of 
which are in no way comparable with 1t. 

Cyrit.—Certainly not, 

Uncertain.—The fifth is a concord, but it is the ugliest of intervals for all that. 
The augmented fourth is a discord, but it is one of the sweetest of intervals. 

Quintus.—Indeed! just look at Handel’s Pastoral Symphony in the Messiah, 
bar 9, and you will find fifths between the outer parts (subdominant succeeded 
by dominant fifth). Dr. Crotch could not make up his mind whether the F in 
the Bass should be E, or whether the fifths were “‘an oversight of Handel ?’— 
We should say neither. This Symphony has been read and played time after 
tim e by hundreds of Quint-hunters who never perceived the fifths. 

A. 8. Macrarnans.—Li! Clarina’s Lesson Book, by Sir G. A. Macfarren, 
or Lebert and Stark’s Pianoforte School published in separate books, would pro- 
bably suit you. For Theory, Westbrook’s Elementary Music, Paige’s Exercises 
in Element Music, Plaidy’s Pianoforte Teacher’s Guide, Banister on Music, 
would probably be of service to you. 


Noricz.—Correspondents frequently send stamped and directed 
envelopes. These are useless, as all ‘Answers to Corres- 
pondents ” appear in the Orchestra. 

No attention can be given to Provincial Journals sent to our 
office unless the matter to which our attention is directed is 
marked either with ink or pencil. 








Now Ready. Third Edition with 50 Original illustrations 
consisting of Woodeuts and Photographs. 
VOICE, SONG, AND SPEECH. 
A Practical Guide for Singers and Speakers. Containing the 
combined experience of Vocal Surgeon and of Voice-trainer. 
BY 
LENNOX BROWNE, F.R.C.S., Ed. 
Senior Surgeon to the Central London Throat and Ear Hospital. 
AND 
EMIL BEHNKE. 
Lecturer on Vocal Physiology, and Teacher of Voice Production. 





SAMPSON LOW & OCO., 188, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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Price 2d. each. Post Free, 2}d. 


Parish Church Music. 


A Coturction or ORIGINAL, PRACTICAL, MODERN COM- 
POSITIONS—TUNES, CANTICLES, CHANTS, &c., for 
Use in ‘“* Choirs and Places where they Sing :”— 

No. 1.—TEN TUNES to the Hymn “ ABIDE WITH ME,” 
including the Three ‘‘ Orchestra ” Prize Tunes. 
No.2.—FERIAL CONFESSION :—“STORY OF THE 

CROSS ”—CHOIR PRAYERS, with ANTIPHON. 

No. 3.—FIVE TUNES to the Hymn “ ROCK OF AGES,” 

including the Three ‘* Orchestra” Prize Tunes. 

No, 4.—SIX QUADRUPLE CHANTS for the Te Deum, 

including the Three “ Orchestra” Prize Chants. 

No. 5.—TEN TUNES to the Hymn “SUN OF MY SOUL,” 

including the Three ‘‘ Orchestra”? Prize Tunes. 





W. REEVES, “ Oncuesrra” Orrice, 185, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
THE ORDER FOR THE BURIAL OF THE DEAD. 


POINTED FOR CHANTING, 
By ROBERT SEALEY GENGE. Price 3d. 


NOVELLO & CO., 1, BERNERS STREET, W. 





JFJOR SALE.—Louis Spohr’s Autobiography, ‘‘ The Great 

Violinist,” 2 vols in one, 8vo, nearly 700 pages, in splendid condition, 
cost 15s, price 6s. Also “ Life of Cherubini,” by Bellasis, very thick book con- 
taining 429 pages, cost 10s 6d, price 5s. Also alot of Novello’s Anthems and 


Part-songs, cost 5s, only 1s the lot. Apply by letter, Harry Lavunpgr, 
308, CrarpHamM Roap, Lonpon, 8.W 


Che Orchestra 


Choir, anv 


MUSICAL EDUCATION. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, EDUCATIONAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 








Tue Hymn Tune in four parts with the melody in the 
treble has held its position in England and in Ger- 
many for many years. Formerly the melody was 
given to the tenor and a more or less melodious 
accompanying part was assigned to the treble. This 
tenor melody was, in actual performance, strength- 
ened by the voices of the congregation, the sopranos 
and trebles singing an octave higher, and the basses 
an octave lower than the tenor. Thus the melody 
was then as now the grand predominating part, but 
with this difference,—at present all the subsidiary or 
accompanying melodies are below the tune or 
principal melody, whereas formerly two accompanying 
melodies were placed below and one above the princi- 
pal melody, an arrangement productive of a very fine 
effect. Now surely the time has arrived when, for the 
sake of variety and the avoidance of monotony, an 
occasional return to the old system might be tried with 
advantage; three hymns are generally employed 
during the morning, and three during the evening 
service of the Church of England; might not one of 
them be sung in the old style? Or better still, might 
not some of the verses be sung in the old and some 
in the modern style? Or might not one hymn at least 
in each service be varied throughout. For example, 
take the beautiful sacramental hymn, “‘ My God and is 
thy table spread?” The first verse might be a solo, 
tenor or treble with free organ accompaniment ; the 
second verse full in four parts, the treble taking the 
melody, the organ accompaniment being merely these 
same four vocal parts; the third verse in the old style 
(melody in the tenor), the organ acccompaniment 
either free, or consisting of simple notes or octaves 
in unison with the melody, or with the subsidiary 
treble part; the fourth verse might be full with 
melody in treble and a new free organ accompaniment. 
There would be no room for the oft-repeated objection 
that the congregation could not “join in.” Everybody 
would be satisfied, even those who consider that as far 











as hymns are concerned, edification is only to be 
obtained by personal vociferation. What a fine open- 
ing for the development of talent in the young organist, 
orchoir-master! What an immense number of beau- 
tiful colourings of the verses of a hymn might be 
produced! A new field, too, would be opened to 
composers and publishers of Church music, 








INTRODUCTION TO A NEW SYSTEM OF 
HARMONY. 


By A. BASEVI. 





This work will be resumed in these columns as soon 
as the arrangements can be made about the musical 
illustrations, without which the book is unintelligible. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Sketches of Great Pianists and Great Violinists, 
Biographical and Anecdotal, with an Account of 
the Violin and Early Violinists. Véiotti, Spohr, 
Paganini, De Beriot, Ole Bull, Clementi, Mos- 
cheles, Robert Schumann, Clara Schumann, 
Chopin, Thalberg, Gottschalk, and Lisst. By 
GeorGeE T. Ferris, author of the “* Great German 
Composers,” the ‘Great Italian and French 
Composers,” and ‘ Great Singers.” London: W. 
Reeves, 185, Fleet Street, E.C. 


These are not sketches of all the great pianists and 
violinists, but only of “‘ those musical celebrities who 
are universally recognised as holding the most 
exalted places in the arts of violin and pianoforte 
playing ; who stand forth as landmarks in the history 
of music.” The only living artist included amongst 
these is Franz Liszt, who has practically retired from 
the field of art, and who could hardly have been 
omitted from a volume like the present. The book 
commences with an account of the ancestry of the 
violin and the origin of the Cremona school. Corelli 
is recognised as the “first great performer on the 
violin whose career had any special significance,” 
and Paganini as the ‘greatest of violinists.” The 
portion of the work devoted to pianists commences 
with an account of the genealogy of the pianoforte, 
and of Clementi, the first virtuoso. One of the most 
interesting chapters is that on the Schumanns and 
Chopin. The following quotation is a fair specimen 
of the general style of the work :— 

‘The forms of Chopin’s compositions grew out of the keyboard of 
the piano, and their genre is so peculiar that it is nearly impracticable 
to transpose them for any other instrument, Some of the noted con- 
temporary violinists have attempted to transpose a few of the Nocturnes 
and Etudes, but without success, Both Schumann and Liszt suceeeded 
in adapting Paganini’s most complex and difficult violin works for the 
pianoforte, but the compositions of Chopinare so essentially born to and 
of the one instrument that they cannot be well suited toany other. The 
cast of the melody, the matchless beauty and swing of the rhythm, his 
ingenious treatment of harmony, and the chromatic changes and climaxes 
through which the motives are developed, make up a new chapter in the 
history of the pianoforte.” 





The book is interesting and instructive; it contains 
much original matter, the sources being the personal 
reminiscences of the artists themselves, and the art of 
violin and pianoforte playing is traced from its com- 
mencement to the magnificent technique of the present 
time. 








Beprorp.—A Musical Evening was given at Mrs. 
Thompson's on Monday, August 25th. Among the 
songs particularly well received were “ A nice little 
girl like me,” (Lady’s Humourous Song) and 
“ Shadows ” (Edith Cooke’s last Song). Several of 
the pupils contributed to the success of the evening by 


their able performance of classical pianoforte pieces. 
The pianoforte was one of Challenger’s; therefore it 
was a good instrument and gave the executants a 
chance. 
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CONCERTS. 





Anney Park CoL_Lece.— Programme of pupils’ 
annual concert at the Assembly Rooms, Defoe Road, 
Tuesday, July 29th, 1884. Part I.—Quartette, two 
pianos, ‘‘ Le Barbier de Sevilla,” (H. Alberti), the 
Misses Diver, Johnson, Rippon and Tompkins; trio, 
‘“‘ Brightly glows the morning star,” (Mercadante) ; 
Trio, “Tell me, where is fancy bred?” (F. G. 
Callcott), the Misses Cooper, James, and Tompkins; 
Solo pianoforte, ‘“ Andante in F,” (Beethoven), Miss 
Vincent; Solo, ‘*The Worker,” (Gounod), Miss 
Long; Quartette, two pianos, ‘‘ Marionette overture,” 
(C. Gurlitt), the Misses Donston, Handley, Robinson, 
and Rogers ; Solo, ‘* When the tide comes in,” (H. 
Millard), Miss Cooper; Duett, two pianos, ‘“‘ Grand 
Duo de Concert sur Belisario de Donizetti,” (A. 
Goria), the Misses Smyth and Vincent; Trio, ‘“ Oh, 
skylark, for thy wing!’ (H. Smart); Solo pianoforte, 
“Ah! Come Rapidi Fuggi!” (F. Hunten), Miss 
Warren. Part I1.—Quartette, two pianos, ‘‘ Grande 
overture fantastique,” (W. C. Filby), the Misses 
Ecclestone, G. S. Matthews, Thomas, and Warren; 
Recitation, scene from the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice,” 
Misses Ecclestone, Handley, Cooper, Smyth, A. 
Lacey, German, G. S. Matthews, Cumberland, and 
Beckett ; Trio, ‘Gipsy Life,” (R. Schumann); Solo 
pianoforte, ‘‘ Polacca Brilliante,” (Weber), Miss 
Smyth; Solo, “ Because,” (F. H. Cowen), Miss 
Tompkins; Solo pianoforte, ‘‘Galop di Bravura,” 
(J. Schuloff), Miss Handley; Solo, ‘The distant 
shore,” (A. Sullivan), Miss James; Trio, ‘*Come, 
gentle sleep,” (J. S. Trekell); God save the Queen. 
Accompanists, Miss Long, and Mr. A. W. S. Hoare, 
A. Mus.; conductor, Mr. Augustus Perl. The 
prizes and certificates were distributed during the 
interval between Parts 1 and 2, by W. T. M'Cullagh 
Torrens, Esq., M.P. 





ORGAN NEWS. 





ABBREVIATIONS. 


O.V., Octave Viola, 4 fr. 

Orch. O,, Orchestral Oboe, 8 ft. 

P., Principal, 4 ft. 

R.F., Rohr Flute, 8 ft. 

R.G., Rohr Gedact, 8 ft. 

S., Salcional, 8 ft. 

Sub. B., Sub Bass, 16 ft. 

8.0., Super Octave, 2 ft. 

St. D., Stopped Diapason, 8 ft. 

T., Trumpet, 8 ft. 

Va., Viola, 8 ft. 

V.D., Violin Diapason, 8 ft. 

V. di G., Viol di Gamba, 8 ft. 

V.H., Vox Humana, 8 ft. 

Vn., Violon, 16 ft. 

Vulo. Violoncello, 8 ft. 

W.F., Wald Flute, 4 ft. 
Couplers :— 


B., Bourdon, 16 ft. 

C., Clarion, 4 ft. 

Ob., Clarabella, 8 ft. 

C.F., Contra Fagotto, 16 ft. 
C.G., Contra Gamba, 16 ft. 
Corn., Cornopean, 8 ft. 

Cor. di B., Cornodi Basseto, 8 ft. 
D., Dulciana, 8 fe. 

D.D., Double Diapason, 16 ft. 
F1., Flute. 

Fil. B., Flute Bass, 8 ft. 

Fig., Flageolet, 2 ft. 

F.M., Full Mixture. 

G., Gemshorn, 4 ft. 

Gb., Gamba, § ft. 

H., Horn, 8 ft. 

Harm. F., Harmonic Flute, 4 ft. 
Harm. P., Harmonic Piccolo, 


2 ft. CG. to G., Choir to Great. 
Hohl F., Hohl Flute, 8 ft. C. to P., Choir to Pedal. 
K., Keraulophon, 8 ft. G. to P., Great to Pedal. 
L.G., Lieblich Gedact, 8 ft. S. to O., Swell to Choir. 
O., Oboe, 8 ft. S. to G., Swell to Great. 





O.D., Open Diapason, 8 ft. 8. to P., Swell to Pedal. 


SPECIFICATIONS. 


The following is the specification of the new instrument which will 
replace the Walcker organ in the Boston Music Hall. It is intended 
to supplement the orchestra in oratorio and similar performances, and 
is fairly well adapted for the pu , if the preponderance of mixture 
work be excepted. Compass C to C4 (61 notes.) It contains one 
manual and pedal organ with 20 speaking stops thus distributed :— 

1. D.D.; 2, D., 16 ft. ; $99.5 4. 2nd ditto. ; 5. Doppel flute; 
6. V. da G.; 7. St. D.; 8. D.; 9 Octave, 4 ft.; 10. Harm. F.; 11. 
rath; 12. 1th; 13. Mixture, 4 rks.; 14. Mixture, § rks.; 15. 
ditto, 3 rks.; 16. Dolee Cornet, 4 rks. ; 17. Trumpet, 8 ft.; 18. 


‘Trumpet, 16ft.; 19.C.; Prenat, C ro D. (aut 30 Notes.) 20. Contra 
bourdon, 32 ft. ; 21. Double O. e. a6 ~3 B. 26 fs 23. Wislons 
16 ft.; 24. Quinte., 10g ft.; 25. Fl., 8 ft.; 26. »» 8 ft, ; 27. Octave, 
4ft.; 2 8, Trombone, 4 ft. ; 29. Manual coupler to pedal ; 30. Blower’s 








signal. Pedal Movements.—1. Forte combination, with appropriate 
pedal combination ; 2. Mezzo combination, with appropriate pedal 
combination; 3. Piano combination, with appropriate pedal com- 
bination; 4. Octave coupler manual; 5. Tremolo; 6. Balanced swell 
pedal ; Nos. 2, 4, 7, 8 and 10 are to be enclosed in a swell box. 





Tue Mopern Oarcan,—In a recent number ot the “ The 
Keynote,” of New York, is an editorial on the above topic, 
which is written { presumably by Mr. Archer, who writes as 
well as he plays. It is an argument for what is called the 
‘free school’ of organ playing, without depreciating the strict 
school. The fact is recognized that the strict school is of German 
origin, which at once conveys to the hearer of the word an idea of an 
organ without a swell, or a fugue played through with allstops drawn, 
from first to last. Now we enjoy a solid fugue as much as a human 
being can enjoy anything; in fact, as a matter of purely intellectual 
enjoyment, we may say it affords us the highest pleasure. But we are 
just as firmly convinced that the free school is quite as legitimate, and 
for popular concert purposes it is far preferable. We must look at the 
organ as an instrument of two-fold character and purpose, First, asan 
aid to worship, and thus an instrument for church purposes. Second, 
as an instrument for concert use. In the first character, it must be used 
in such a way that it is in harmony with the occasion ; in the second, 
as an exponent of good music, without reference to sacred character. 
Now it represents an orchestra, or rather it is, to some extent, a 
substitute for an orchestra. As such it can be truthfully said, that any 
music which is not beneath the dignity of an orchestra, is likewise not 
beneath the dignity of an organ. An arrangement of a piano or 
orchestra composition for the organ, is equally as legitimate as the 
reverse, viz.: an arrangement of an organ composition for an orchestra 
or a piano, The propriety of the performance, in either case, is 
wholly determined by the skill of the performer. The trouble comes 
from our associating the organ with religious services entirely, and 
losing sight of its concert capabilities. ‘The whole matter may be thus 
summed up. In playing to musicians, in the professional use of the 
word, the performer is demonstrating music; in playing to a 
miscellaneous audience, he is illustrating the resourses of his instrument 
and of his art. If well done, even trivial music becomes interesting to 
connoisseurs. ‘Take an example : a medical teacher of great reputation, 
who is an orator as well, is invited to give a popular lecture on some 
subject connected with medical science. Medical men would go to 
hear him on account of his oratory, not on account ofhis subject. They 
would be interested in what he says, chiefly from the qway he says it. 
The topic to them is trite, an every-day subject, but his manner of 
treatment may well be delightful. Now, the physician who would 
lose sight of the manner in the matter, and condemn the lecturer for 
treating his subject in a popular, rather than a scientific way, would be 
foolish in the extreme. The object of the lecture is to instruct a 
popular audience, perhaps to amuse the professional portion of it. In 
his lecture room, with an audience of students.or medical men, 
such a lecture would be an outrage; to invite the public to such a 
lecture would be equally an outrage on the-public. It is the occasion, 
therefore, that determines the propriety. Hence, a musical stud, 
presented to a popular assemblage would be unprofitable to bot 
performer and auditor. One would fail in the financial profit, the 
other in the intellectual. A fine organist like Mr. Archer would be 
something akin to a fool, if he made up his programmes from the strict 
school entirely, because he would have no audience to play them to. 
Yet, apart from any mercenary or business question, the bee school of 
playing (judiciously joined to the strict) is not only to he desired, but 
is a necessity, if the organ, asa solo instrument, is ever to be popularized, 
We cannot live entirely upon roast beef, neither can we on ice cream. 
As a matter of fact the former ‘‘ keeps” the longest and answers the 
purpose of food longer; yet a healthy stomach needs variety in 
nutriment, and it is a sign of dyspepsia when a single article only is 
craved, So, also, the man or woman who does not see any music in a 
fugue is a mental dyspeptic; the man or woman that can only see 
music in the strict school is likewise sick, byt not as sick as the other. 
They are both to be pitied and to be treated as invalids. If the 
affections become chronic and the symptoms severe, the termination is 
usually in hopeless idiocy. In fact, there is a tinge of lunacy in both 
these subjects, so much that the treatment must be largely moral. 
No harsh measures, but an avoidance of contradiction, and an unseen 
leading into new trains of thought. Any appearance of compulsion or 
violent thwarting will either hasten the sad end or frighten the patient 
away.— Amphion. 











One day a young author came to ascertain the fate of his piece, 
which, by the way, had appeared such a formidable package upon its 
receipt that the manager was not possessed of sufficient moral courage 
to untie the tape that bound it. ‘ It was not written in the style to 
suit the theatre,” he replied, handing back the manuscript. *t It is 
not bad, but it is deficient in interest.” At this juncture the young man 
smiled, and untying the roll he dleplayes} some quires of blank a 
Thus convicted, the secretary shook hands with the aspirant, invited 
him to dinner, and shortly afterward assisted him to a successful debut 
at the Odéon. Another author once waited upon the populas manager 
of a London theatre, inquiring the result of a perusal of his manus cript, 
whereupon the other, having all about it, carefully opened 4 
la drawer, exhibiting a ey mass of documents, and 

Sakae - | 


exclaimed: “There! Help you 't know exactly which ig 
yours, byt you may take any one of them you like.”—Freund's 
Weekly. 
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MR, SIMS REEVES ON THE VOICE—ITS PRESER- 
VATION AND CULTIVATION. 





My Voice.—In consequence of the inability of the great English 
tenor to sing at two or three concerts, we despatched a representative to 
Birmingham to give Mr, Sims Reeves an opportunity of explaining what 
was the exact truth about the disappointments he has had so frequently 
to inflict on audiences at concerts where he has been advertised to sing. — 
Mk. Sims Reeves’ Trouste: InciprentGovut, I found Mr. Sims Reeves 
ina pleasant room at one of the hotelsin Birmingham, “I’m as well as 
possible,” said he, *‘ and all these reports about my ill-health are moon- 
shine.’ But sit down, pray, and I shall be happy to answer any 
questions you like to ask, The truth is, I suffer from incipient 
gout, which sometimes flies to my throat instead of to my big toe. If 
I did as others do, eat and drink largely, I might drive the enemy into 
the feet ; but I live a very quiet life, and always have done, or do you 
think I should have retained my powers? No. I cannot sing as 
much as 1 formerly did, but my voice is not impaired in the slightest 
degree. Now, the public think that I am a bird who sometimes can 
sing, who quvon’t sing, and who must be made to sing, I want to 
disabuse them of this idea, Well, it may please them to know this, 
I have made a calculation that during the last eight-and-twenty years 
my throat has lost me a fortune—some £80,000. That is, understand 
me, I have sacrificed that sum, aye! more, rather than appear before 
the public with the least symptom of hoarseness, or otherwise than at my 
best. I prefer to disappoint the public by not singing at all rather 
than by singing indifferently well. I cannot tell you how many times, 
but more often, I regret to say, than any one else, Yes; I never get a 
penny unless J sing, and during the last two or three weeks my firm 
adhesion to the laws which have always governed my action has cost 
me over three hundred pounds—that is, I fore declined to sing on three 
occasions, Of course, some artists will sing even if they be hoarse. 
But, depend upon it, it does them no good; and nothing strains a 
voice more. Tes, I have given up more than any one in what you 
may call, if you like, my extreme fastidiousness or artistic conceit. 
Then, again, it’s all very well, but look at other people who have 
disappointed the public. Why am I always pitched upon as the 
victim?” ‘It is a compliment to your powers, surely,” “ Well, per- 
hapsj it may be; but such compliments are not pleasant. Caprice— 
why—well, yes,” and a smile passed over =y host’s expressive face, 
and his eyes lightened up. ‘Once, and only once, do I remember 
ever having saned to sing from caprice.” But the revelation went 
no further—How Gout Arrects THe TuroatT. “ What are the 
symptoms? A peppery feeling just here, a tickling, a dryness of the 
deus, an irritation of the mucous membrane, The saliva refuses to 
flow properly, the vocal chords lose that beautiful coating—but there, 
there is no need to say more. You can imagine a piece of highly- 
polished steel; the most minute speck of dust, the least breath of air 
affects it. It is so with the throat of a tenor,” That mezza voce, 
those lovely sympathetic tones for which Sims Reeves is world- 
famous, and which no.one is ever likely to possess again—at least to 
such a degree of perfection—has only been acquired by constant train- 
ing and assiduous practice, and this very faculty renders his throat more 
sensitive to climatic influences. ‘Why, if you bend down for any 
time,’”? he went on, ‘* over a desk to read or to write, the mere con- 
traction of the muscles produces a feeling of huskiness. I don’t know 
whether you sing or not, but I presume your throat gets out of order 
often enough. Of course it does, and every one suffers alike. Some 
more than others. Take Mr. Gladstone for instance, His throat is 
out of order now, and Mr. Mundella again. Even Miss Ellen Terry 
is often hoarse and husky, and Mr. Irving sometimes; with them it is 
important, of course; but, if with them, how much more so with me 
and others of my profession? Of course, a baritone or a bass voice is 
not so sensitive as a tenor, but he must tend himself with care. ‘Then 
you must remember this has been a very trying winter. No. Not 
severe ; but alternating between heat and cold, and sudden changes of 
wind.” It is, indeed, terrible to think of the risks of exposure to a 
highly sensitive and most delicate organ. No wonder, indeed, that a 
tenor is fastidious, when a breath of wind may cost him a hundred 
guineas.—Mnr. Sims Reeves His Own Doctor. ‘Iam my own doctor ; 
and you may be sure I know my own throat, the ills it is subject to, 
and the remedies that are needed, better than any one can tell me.” 1 
happened to mention some remarkably hideous diagrams showing the 
working of the vocal chords, and the general structure of the organs 
used in voice production, which were seen at a very interesting lecture 
recently given by a great authority. ‘! Well, I must confess,” said 
Mr. Reeves, laughing heartily, ‘that I avoid reading any throat 
literature ; and as for the diagrams, why they would give me perpetual 
nightmare. No, I think as little about the evils that surround me as 
possible. I follow the homcopathic method, and use homaopathic 
medicines. Look here,” said he, drawing himself y to his full helgte 
and expanding his chest, ‘* | am as robust now, as full of health, vitality, 
and vigour as ever Iwas. Why, | think nothing of a twelve mile 
walk, and often enough put on the gloves, or have a bout with the foils 
or the sticks with my son.” And, truth to say, Mr. Reeves looks the 
very pink of condition, and would make a very awkward antagonist in 
a set-to. ‘*How do you manage to take exercise now, Mr, Reeves, 
with such a cold wind, and under so murky a sky you could not venture 
out?” ‘I have walked for four hours this morning—dressing-room, 
bedroom, sitting-room, in at one door, out at the a counting the 
patterns in the carpets, at high pressure, at low pressure, like a wild 
beast in a cage; but my exercise | must havg. And here am I, as 
robust and energetic as a schoolboy. But, then, see what it is to be a 





tenor. Then I huma snatch of a song, from opera, oratorio, ballad, as 
the fit takes me.” Mr, Reeves illustrated his method more than once, 
wandering restlessly round the room with his hands in his pockets, 
looking wistfully into the street, humming, as he said, an air, touching 
a note on the piano, talking the while in those beautiful soft, mellow 
tones that have captivated so many ears and hearts. ‘ And at home I 
perform my daily task round my billiarti-table.” A game of billiards, 
and a hand at dummy whist are two of Mr. Reeves's favourite amuse- 
ments,—‘ Tue Lire or an Ancuorite.’? ‘My husband has led the 
life of a hermit ; I really do not think that in the whole of our married 
life we have gone out to a dozen dinner parties,” said Mrs, Reeves. 
‘‘ 1 have lived as an anchorite,” said Mr. Reeves, bending over the 
table, and giving emphasis to his feelings with his clenched fist. 
“You really do not know, and the public do not know, what great 
self-denial | have practised, what deprivations I have suffered, during 
my career, Iam the most abstemious and careful liver in the world, 
«Why, I only take two meals a day—breakfast and dinner, When | 
sing I take the first meal at eleven, and the latter at about half-past 
four. Then when the performance is over I take two lightly-boiled 
new-laid eggs.” ‘* Yes,” chimed in Mrs. Reeves, laughing heartily at 
the experience, ‘* 1 engaged a cook the other day who appeared to be 
somewhat alarmed at the prospect of her duties in our household. 
‘Why, you'll want a sight of hot suppers, mum, won't you?’ Hot 
suppers, indeed!” Even Mr. Reeves himself smiled at the absurdity 
of such a notion, And yet the cook had a sympathetic spirit. Imagine 
the anti-climax—that an Edgardo or a Captain Macheath should go 
home to a modest supper of two * lightly-boiled new-laid eggs.” ‘+1 
seldom touch anything but claret and water. If I want a fillip | may 
take a glass of stout, but it is seldom indeed. Of course, when I am 
not singing I enjoy a glass of champagne as well as anybody. Yes, 
after a performance nothing soothes me like a cigarette. I am ex- 
tremely fond of tobacco, But then, again, I have to be most careful, 
Some of us can and do smoke even pipes." Many absurd reports have 
been circulated about Mr, Reeves’s habits. “ He is a fearful drunkard "' 
is a favourite calumny, Let them read the following story :—How ue 
1s Lisetten, One evening a gentleman mounted a ‘bus and sat down 
beside the driver. ‘They passed in their journey a great hoarding, on 
which the words SIMS REEVES stood out in bold letters. ‘ Fine 
fellow, Reeves ; I allus go to hear him,” says the driver. * Indeed.” 
** Bless you, yes, when I gets a night off. any’s the time I've tooled 
him along this ’ere road; and a good feller he is, too. The right sart, 
I says, with a jolly laugh, who slaps you on the back, and says, tl 
believe you, my booy,’ And ‘ere we are at the very place. This is 
where Sims and me allus has a glass of—yes, he’s fond of ‘is glass, he 
is—brandy and water; many a one we've ‘ad together; and Sims gets 
quite jolly, and sings, ‘ ’Ere’s to the Maiden of Bashful Fifteen’ to the 
crooked-tempered tit at the bar, who’s fifty if she’s a day, and as sour 
as whey. A jolly bloke.” ‘'*'There, my good fellow, that's quite 
enough. Mr, Reeves is a great friend of mine, who does not drink 
brandy and water; and as for the rest, I shall ask him. Giye me your 
name, please.” The veracious driver began to see that he had caught 
a Tartar, and made profuse apologies. ‘They told me it was Sims 
Reeves, sir." Thus absurd and lying reports become current.—Tnue 
Secret or uts Success. *f You ask me howl have been able to put 
such pathos and feeling into a song, and make a great success of it, 
when other singers would fail altogether. It is because I have always 
studied my words. I haye read them, and phrased them in every 
possible way, asked myself what they meant, and interpreted them 
according to my own feeling. I walk up and down, trying this line, 
and trying that, until I feel that I have struck the right idea, But | 
am never satisfied. Now-a-days singers do not study elocution 
sufficiently, if at all, In a recitative, for instance, the words are 
sacrificed to the music. In my method they are of equal importance.” 
«Ah! yes, I love the applause, but an artist lives for it. It inspires 
him. It lifts him to the seventh heaven. Give me an enthusiastic, a 
receptive audience, and my heart and my voice go out to them. It 
is the same with all my brethen, men and women. Often the great 
sea of faces has affected me—words cannot describe emotions—I have 
put forth my greatest efforts. To an artist applause is life, Without 
it he is timid, frigid, nerveless—not himself. “The public has always 
been good to me. [| assure you I am as nervous, as fearful, now as 
ever. I worry and fidget lest my voice should nat be at its hest when 
the evening comes. I go to the piano over and over again, and run 
over a few notes, and—you may be surprised—I always rehearse the 
songs that I propose to sing—yes, even ‘Tom Bowing ’ or ‘ The 
Death of Nelson,’ not, of course, at concert pitch, but singing them 
over, trying a phrase or a run, but always endeavouring to get a fresh 
effect.”"-—An Anecnote or Jenny Linp, As an illustration of the 
constant anxiety of artists concerning their fever, Mrs, Reeves tells 
how one famous prima donna fefused to sit nat all on a day when 
she was going to his “ No, she would walk about the room, talking 
perhaps, singing pe: . sometimes even busy with her needle and 
prin 4 but never sitting down the livelong day until the performance 
was over.” ‘*Why, I remember well 1 how one day on the 
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Lind on a day when she was singing. She would probably come into 
the room with a bundle of music in her hand, put it or a chair, and 
sit down on it; talk away pleasantly enough fora few minutes, become 
abstracted, rise, take up the music, turn toa passage in one of the 
pieces, and hum it over, Having satisfied herself of her correctness, 
she would replace it, and sit down again as calmly as possible and 
resume the conversation at the point it was left off.’—Mnr. Sims 
Reeves on Encores, ™ Why, even when going down to the concert- 
room I am often overcome by nervousness, and wish the cab would 
upset and be done with it. No. My heart doesn’t jump to my throat 
or beat at an abnormal rate, but a tremor besets my limbs, and—I tell 
you it is sheer anxiety to be at my best. During the concert I avoid 
everybody, take a quiet corner, and commune with myself, taking, 
perhaps, a glycerine lozenge, and very often holding up a handkerchief 
to my mouth.” ‘ You ask me about encores, Now, let me tell you, 
1 am glad to sing an encore it it isa new work ora new song. Or 
suppose I feel that I have not done justice perhaps to myself, perhaps 
to the piece, that is, justice as I interpret it, then I like to repeat my 
song. Or sometimes, if the audience has been more than usually 
appreciative and responsive, it isan intense pleasure to me to gratify 
them by giving them another song. But to put it in a matter-of-fact 
way, and to adopt metaphor. I keep a shop—you ask me for twenty- 
five yards of silk, and pay me for fifteen. No; Iam paid to sing three 
or four songs, and I decline to sing six or seven, There is a class of 
concert-goers—a grasping, greedy class—who come to hear me and say 
to themselves, ‘We have paid our money, let us get as much for it as 
we can,’ This is the class I have always held in contempt. And it 
is that I have often felt their presence that has impelled me to take a 
firm course. Yes, it is the custom nowadays to sing encores; and it 
is notorious that artists come down with encore songs in their portfolios. 
‘They say, ‘We cannot afford to decline an encore.’ Very well; let 
them go their way, I go mine, Over and over again I have been com- 
pelled to sing an encore when the house has refused to hear any one 
else ; and the sound of the hisses, the groans, and the catcalls, have 
come down to me in our private room, The present age,” said 
Mr. Reeves, changing the subject, “is witnessing a decadence in music. 
Artists are too eager to pose before the public, long before they have 
attained real proficiency, ‘They do not study long enough. The 
professional singer, again, is encouraged, and petted, and spoiled by 
aristocratic patrons, and the world is overrun by that pest, the amateur.” 
“Why, ladies come to me,” said Mrs, Reeves—who was once a well- 
known artiste herself, and now devotes a portion of her time to the 
instruction of others—* and say; ‘1 have a daughter who sings well. 
I want her to appear in public. How long do you think it would take 
to train her—nine months?’ ‘ Nine years, madam, Even a bootmaker 
takes seven,’ I would fain have asked the great tenor to have sung 
me a stave ere I bade him good-bye, but desisted. ‘ Well, I propose 
to make a tour of America,” said he as we parted, “ travelling through 
California, and going by way of San Francisco to Australia. 1 think 
that such an expedition would be successful; at least, I hope so. I 
have never been to America yet, and I feel that such a tour would be 
a triumphant end to my already lengthy artistic career. I am antici- 
pating such a tour with much pleasure.”’ This will be good news for 
Americans and Australians alike, It is well that that wonderful voice, 
which has drawn tears from multitudes, and given delightful emotions 
to thousands, should be heard across the seas.—Pa/] Mall Gazette. 








STUDENTS’ COLUMN. 


—_———_. 


‘Tue Transposition or Etupes.—It is greatly to be regretted that, from 
considerations of economy, the etudes found in various instruction books 
are almost exclusively written in C major, while the pupil is advised to 
practise them in other keys also, Some publications, like those of 
Plaidy, ‘T'ausig and others—for the purpose of saving the expense of a 
too voluminous work—give only a few bars for each exercise, and by the 
words ‘*et cetera” require the pupil to proceed. Experienced teachers 
know the difhculty thus imposed upon younger players, who are unable 
to transpose or to finish, but who must have betore their eyes the 
complete exercise printed in the desired key, And as no teacher can 
ignore the great importance ofa perfect familiarity with passages where 
sharps and flats abound, it becomes absolutely necessary that the pupils 
themselves should learn how to transpose. This is a task, not at all 
beyond the reach of young people of average intelligence, provided the 
painstaking teacher devotes—say ten minutes of every lesson—to this 
branch of instruction. The object of teaching is to make good players 
and thorough pianists; hence every agency that will tend to accomplish 
this end must be called into service, and none need reproach themselves 
for having spent valuable time uselessly. In order to benefit a number ot 
pupils simultaneously, the writer has for several years taught a class of 
his best and most industrious pupils, who come every Saturday afternoon 
to receive instruction in transposition and the rudiments of Harmony, 
free of extra charge. ‘The modus operandi is simple enough. The 
teacher drawsattention to the first note of the etude to be transposed, to 
ascertain whether this to be the Tonic, third Dominant, or any other 
interval, Supposing number 7 of F. Wieck’s Studies is to be transposed 
into E flat major, the pupil, seeing that the etude begins in the 
original with the Tonic, will soon learn that their first note must be 
E flat. The relation of the second note to the proceeding one is 
then explained, and consequently the original E becomes G, The 
next note being the sixth of the scale, there is little difficulty in pupils 
finding the sixth in BE flat must be C, &c. A continued practice in 
this manner for a month or two will not only furnish the pupils with an 
almost inexhaustible variety of useful stndies in all keys, but it will also 





impart a thorough knowledge of chords and intervals, thus preparing 
them gradually for the higher studies in Harmony. ‘The transposition 
from C into other keys does not necessitate a change of fingering. 
Modern piano technic requires the use of the thumb on black as 
well as white keys.—G. S. E. in the «* Etude.” 


A Practicat use or THE Metronome.—lI have always looked upon 
metronomes with clockwork and bell as an intolerable nuisance, and 
often thought that the maxim “ Speech is silver, silence is gold,” might 
also be justly applied to Maelzel’s invention, While I should never ad- 
vocate the use of the metronome during the performance of a piece of 
music, I think that it can be profitably employed defore playing. 
It is a generally known rule, that a new composition should at first be 
played very slowly, the speed gradually increased, when the difficult 
passages are mastered, and the stumbling blocks removed by careful 
and patient practice. At this stage, the metronome will prove to bea 
reliable indicator of proficiency, The first etude of Cramer, for 
example, requires a speed of = 132 M. M. It is well that pupils 


should begin the study with _|— 60, or even with = 80, i 
necessary. After the etude can be played smoothly in this slow 
movement, it should be tried with _|_ 72, then 84, afterwards 100, 


and so forth, until it can be rendered well in the prescribed tempo ~= 
132. The counting is done by letting the metronome swing 8 or 10 
times before playing. Even simple finger exercises might be graded 
in this manner, whereby the worst habit of young players “‘ hurrying ” 
can be best avoided. It needs no $8 metronome for this purpose. A 
tape line, about 40 inches in length with a leaden weight on one end 
is all that is required. The lead (the weight of which is not important) 
must be split exactly in the centre and the tape placed in the cleft and 
fastened. ‘The best and cheapest tape lines for the purpose are sold 
in hardware and book stores, for about 50 cents, They consist of a 
nickel plated box to hold the tape, which will serve as a weight, 
being provided with a grip and spring to keep the desired length in 
position. Now, if the thumb and finger are holding this tape while 
swinging at a length of 38% inches, it will indicate 60 motions ina 
minute. The following is a reliable indication of the oscillations per 
minute :—A tape held 38 inches Jong makes 60 motions per minute, 
342 in. makes 63, 31§ in. makes 66, 287 in, makes 69, 25} in. makes 
72, 2g} in. makes 76, 214 in. makes 80, 19 in, makes 84, 17} in. 
makes 88, 153 in. makes 92, 144 in. makes 96, 13} in. makes roo, 
12} in, makes 104, 11} in. makes 108, ro} in. makes 112, 9 in. 
makes 116, 8% in, makes 120, 8 in. makes 126, 7} in. makes 132, 68 
in. makes 138, 6 in, makes 144, 5} in, makes 152. 4% in. makes 160. 
—G.S.E. 


Have a clear idea what you aim at, what you propose to do with 
your pupil. Have before your mind’s eye an ideal one. Aim every 
day to bring your real pupil nearer to your ideal pupil. In order to do 
this effectually, teach the pupil how to practise, how to study. Give 
him a proper appreciation of his task. Infuse life into your work and 
revive the drooping powers of your pupil with the energy of your own 
will and the sunlight of your own encouragment.—Merz. 


Sunpay Music, (From the ‘ Musical Courier.”)—On Sunday I 
stood on the Mall in Central Park and saw a sight seldom surpassed 
in attractiveness. ‘The promenade, the adjacent walks, and the grass- 
plots adjoining were thronged with contented humanity listening to 
excellent music by Cappa’s Seventh Regiment Band, Maidens and 
young men were abundant. Mothers with young children just totter- 
ing out of their creeping epoch of growth, even with babes in their 
arms, were present—and so were their husbands, one now and then 
content to let his wife serve as common carrier for the family. ‘There 
was a sea ot bright, animated faces. There were sparkling eyes, 
cheerful converse, a genial, general flow of happy spirits which any 
lover of his fellow-kind might enjoy to the full, The grass-plots were 
given over to those who might require recreation and who appreciated 
the day, the hour and the music, There was nothing boisterous, 
nothing shocking to the sense in this happy congregation. Congre- 
gation? Heaven forgive the expression! ‘The word is applied to 
people who assemble in an edifice of brick, stone, or wood, listen to one 
man interpreting God according to Ais ideas, following a routine laid 
down by some human authority, and having a chance once in a while, 
in the churches of old-fashioned denominations, to open their mouths 
and sing a few words of P, S, to the minister. And I have applied 
the word “ congregation ” to a multitude in the open air in Central 
Park ! But that is nothing compared to the heinous offence of mak- 
ing this applicable to a Sunday assembly, I am now coming to my 
real purpose. I call on Commissioners Viele, Wales, Olliffe and 
Crimmins to put a stop to Sunday concerts in the Park. These con- 
certs are an unholy institution, begotten of the devil, born in iniquity, 
and destined to relegate to perdition, not only the people who patro- 
nize them, but the Park Board as well, Whoam I, that I make this 
demand? Just now I am the Sabbath Committee. I have got my- 
self up especially to run the Sabbath. I know what is good on Sun- 
day for eretybouy else if I don’t for myself. I hate to see a wicked 
multitude of children, maids and mothers happy. Instead of standing 
under God’s own blue sky, beneath His trees, upon His grass, in the 
pure open air, and there worshipping Him by being spontaneously 
happy and listening to music, these miserable sinners should shut 
themselves up in a building of brick or stone and serve Him there—if 
they can get a chance between the man in the pulpit and the modern 
choir tucked away in the gallery. I say to the Park department :— 
Gentlemen,—This music in the Park has not been publicly asked for. 
There has been no meeting of taxpayers demanding it, ‘TT he Gov- 
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ernor of the State of New York has not embodied any such demand in 
a message. The people may want it. The police do not. The Rev. 
James Chambers, pastor of the Calvary Presbyterian Church, at Mad- 
ison avenue and 113th street, does not want it. He knows more of 
God than the people do. He thinks—with myself—that this Sunday 
music is only the vanguard of a continental Sunday. It means that 
the people of New York are being let through the flume of enjoyment 
into the whirlpool of perdition. It is a sure sign that the bars of re- 
straint are being let down to enable tired humanity to get a little sniff 
of God’s blessings, which will only send them to Hades because they 
got the sniff. Chambers and I are down on the sniff. Hear ye, 
therefore, O, Park Commissioners Viele, Wales, Olliffe, and Crimmins 
(and Brother Barker, too): If you don’t stop this thing, and obey the 
fanaticism of this: self-constituted Sabbath Committee (John Elliot, 
W. W. Atterbury, J. Pierpoint Morgan, John E, Parsons, Gustav 
Schwab and F. S. Winston—the Rev. Chambers and the Raconteur 
thrown in) we hereby consign you all to eternal damnation. We— 
the Sabbath Committee, the Rev. Chambers and I—have com- 
fortable houses and can have music at almost any time. We therefore 
protest as taxpayers that we eight persons shall dictate how this Sun- 
day multitude of unregenerate thousands shall worship God, how these 
people shall breathe, how they shall eat, drink and sleep. We do not 
want them to have any pleasure at our expense, or their own, unless 
we show them how. Amen! 


The difference between a bright pupil and a slow, heavy one resolves 
into mere matter of attention, The inattentive do not, necessarily, 
lack mind. It is more the inability to force the powers of the mind on 
the subject before it. This power of attention, which is so valuable to 
every student of music, is greatly a matter of habit and training. And 
so the difference between an ordinary mind and the mind of Newton 

onsists principally in this: that the one is more continuous in attention 
han the other—that a Newton is able, without fatigue, to connect 
nferences in one long series toward a determinate end ; while the man 
of inferior capacity is soon obliged to break or let fall the thread which 
he has begun to spin. This is, in fact, what Sir Isaac, with equal 
modesty and shrewdness, himself admitted. ‘Io one who complimented 
him on his genius, he replied that if hé had made any discoveries it 
was owing more to patient attention than to any other talent. Like 
Newton, Descartes also arrogated nothing to his intellect; what he had 
accomplished more than other men, he attributed to the superiority of 
his method, Nay, genius itself has been analyzed by the shrewdest 
observers into a higher capacity of attention. ‘* Genius,” says Helvetius, 
‘‘is nothing but a continued attention.” ‘ Genius,” says Buffon, “ is 
only a protracted patience.” ‘In the exact sciences, at least,” says 
Cuvier, ‘it is the patience of sound intellect, when invincible, which 
truly constitutes genius,” And Chesterfield has also observed that 
‘the power of applying an attention, steady and undissipated, to a 
single object, is the sure mark of superior genius,”— Etude. 


By a judicious practice of playing at sight, one can best acquire a 
feculey of reading well, soonest become skilled in playing, and most 
surely become possessed of a musical character, ‘The main thing is, to 
strive quickly to get a clear conception of the piece. But, as quick- 
ness of apprehension is seldom a natural talent, it being in most persons 
only the product of a facility acquired by long practice, the following 
observations may not be superfluous. In order to obtain a quickness 
of apprehension, one must not at first endeavour to apprehend the whole 
but go through the thing gradually: 1. As quickly as possible 
apprehend and analyze the time ; 2. As far as possible guess out the 
harmony, which can be done by directing the attention more to the 
left than to the right hand; 3. Avoid all precipitation when the 
passages are somewhat intricate, and play them, so to speak, according 
to convenience ; 4. Never be afraid of doing anything in too imperfect 
a manner, while you endeavour to play on in due succession, but rather 
fear not to do it, which happens when one hesitates or stops during 
the performance. If one only avoids being frightened from his purpose 
by apparently serious difficulties in the first commencement, he will 
always overcome some of them with every repeated performance, and 
indeed there is often in that case no farther exercise necessary, or, at 
most, very little.— Etude. 


C Crers.—There is no more difficulty in the application of the C clefs 
than there is in those of F and G; while their utility must be clear to 
every one who reflects, that, when the G clef is substituted for them, 
a number of embarrassing leger lines must be used, or else the notes 
are not represented as they are to be sung or played, but an octave 
higher! ‘This absurd expedient is adopted in no country but our own, 
and it is earnestly to be hoped that it will quickly be banished from 
among us by the spirit of musical improvement which is gone abroad. 
—W. Horsley, Mus. Bac. 


Fully to understand a musical composition, we must know of what 
and how it is constructed.” A clear-headed writer has said that the 
musician must possess “an education of the eye as well as of the ear.” 
He must educate his eye to glance at a musical score, and instantly 
take in the harmonic and instrumental parts which he must hear ia his 
mind’s ear, 


Polyphonic writing is the brain of music, it is the soul of harmony. 
Listen to a string quartette, and you listen to the deep life and breath 
of music as it exists in counterpoint, 


Harmony is not a study solely for composers, but for everybody who 
reads or hears music, so that they may understand and enjoy it, 








Otherwise, they only gaze on the gaunt skeleton of the art, without 
feeling the warm breath of its soul, 


On Keys.—Haydn has produced somg of his most striking effects 
by sudden change of Key. Every practitioner in the art must have 
noticed the various complexions so to speak by which they are char- 
acterized. In the 15th century music was generally written in F 
and its relative D minor. This order of sounds was first adopted pro- 
bably on account of its being the most agreeable to the ear. As some 
of the grandest sounds of the natural world,—the rushing of the 
storm, the murmurs of the brook and the roar of the sea are to be re- 
ferred to this harmony, it may be denominated the dey of mature. As 
science improved, other notes were taken as the centres of systems, 
and so we have now twenty-four keys, both major and minor :—F, 
Rich, mild, sober and contemplative.—D minor, Same qualities, but of 
a heavier and darker cast, more doleful, solemn and grand.—C, Bold, 
vigorous and commanding, suited to express war and enterprise.—A 
minor, Plaintive but not feeble.—G, Gay and sprightly, Medium key, 
hence adapted to greatest range of subjects,—E minor, Persuasive, soft 
and tender.—D, Ample, grand and noble. Having more fire than C, 
it is suited to the loftiest purposes, In choral music it is the highest 
key, the treble having its cadence note on fourth line.-—B minor, Be- 
wailing, but in too high a tone to excite commiseration.—A, Golden, 
warm and sunny.—F sharp minor, Mournfully grand.—E, Bright and 
pellucid, adapted to brilliant subjects, In this key Haydn has written 
his most elegant thoughts, Handel mistook its properties when he 
used it in the chorus, ‘* The many rend the skies with loud applause,” 
Though higher than D, it is less loud, as it stretches the voice beyond 
its natural power.—B, Keen and piercing. Seldom used.—B fiat, 
The least interesting of any. It has not sufficient fire to render it ma- 
jestic or grand, and is too dull for song.—G minor, Meek and pensive, 
replete with melancholy,—E flat, Full and mellow; sombre, soft and 
beautiful; a key in which all musicians delight. Though less decided 
in its character, the regularity of its beauty renders it a universal fa- 
vourite.—C minor, Complaining, having something of the whining 
tone of B flat.—A flat, The niost lovely of the tribe, Unassuming, 
gentle, soft, delicate and tender, having none of the pertness of A in 
sharps, Every author has been candle of the charm of this key, and 
has reserved it for the expression of his most refined sentiments,—F 
minor, Religious, penitential and gloomy.—D flat, Awfully dark. In 
this remote key Haydn and Beethoven have written their sublimest 
thoughts. ‘They never enter it but for tragic purposes,—It is sufficient 
to have hinted at these effects. ‘To account for them is difficult, but 
every musician is sensible of their existence. —Bombet. 








THEATRICAL NOTES. 





Undaunted by failure, Mrs, Conover is again to the fore with a New 
Eccentric Comedy (‘Twins ”’) by the author of * Confusion.” 1 do 
not propose to trace the dramatic rise of the root idea through Plautus 
and Shakespeare down to Mr. F, C, Burnand ; let it suffice to say that 
Mr. Derrick, although he has not produced a play equal to his first, 
has yet given us one provocative of endless laughter, and likely to be a 
decided success, Mr, Righton has seldom, if ever, been seen to more 
advantage than in his impersonation of the twin brothers, identical in 
physique and voice, but widely apart in intellectual and social abilities, 
as in worldly position, ‘Titus is a benevolent professor from 
Bangelpore, ‘*who was to have been a bishop, only they” (i.e. 
the Lord Chamberlain) ‘* wouldn’t let him,” who is sleek, affable, 
unctuous and bland, and who is collecting subscriptions for the relief of 
the little Hindoos, Timothy, on the other hand, is head waiter at the 
Grand Hotel, Ramsgate—or rather, according to the programme, 
Goatstile—and is grasping, unscrupulous, and dipsomaniacal by nature 
and education, Each of der two is of course confounded with the 
other; the professor is received by the populace of Goatstile with 
hooting and contumely, is credited with drunkenness and with the 
embezzlement of the funds for the Hindoos, which the waiter has 
pocketed, and with which he goes “on the scoop.” The play is 
essentially a single-part one, but Mr. Righton bears the burden bravely, 
and is adequately supported, particularly by Mr. Fred Desmond and 
Miss Carlotta Leclercq. On Thursday, August 21st, an afternoon 
performance was given by the London company at Brighton, where they 
were favourably received. 

Ernest Bercuott, 


Mr. Bignell, of the Trocadero, issues a praiseworthy manifesto ‘to 
the Profession.” ‘The artistes engaged are informed that in future, 
on Saturdays at rehearsal, and at any and every time they may change 
their songs and entertainments, such new ay and entertainments must 
be submitted to the management for perusal and approval, and such 
songs and entertainment must be presented to the public as submitted, 
without any alterations or additions whatever, Artistes are particularly 
requested to observe this regulation, as neglect of it will subject them 
to instant dismissal.” ‘This is as it should be, ‘There is a line in the 
Garmoyle veise of Mr, Macdermott's “ Not Much” which is hardly 
creditable, and should be at once modified or expunged. 


Miss Mary Anderson will return to the Lyceum with “* Pygmalion " 
and “Tragedy and Comedy.” If the rumours which are afloat 
concerning Miss Ellen Terry and Mr. Irving are well founded, the 
alliance between the two is in danger of dissolution, But we hope 
not, 
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At Mr. Terry’s benefit, on Saturday, August 16th, the popular 
actor played Bottom in a scene from the “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” and Captain Ginger in Byron’s ‘Weak Woman.” The 
latter role, specially written for Mr. Terry, fits him like a glove, 


* Dick,” late of the Gtose, now holds the boards of the Garery, 
Messrs. Williams, Monkhouse and Shine, and Miss Fanny Leslie, 
taking the chief parts, 


The American company at Tooxe’s announce the last nights of 
*‘ Needles and Pins,” which followed ‘ Dollars and Sense” at the same 
house. In the latter piece Miss Ada Rehan’s acting was a trifle too 
pronounced for English tastes, but she has undoubted talent, and in other 
parts shows to considerable advantage. 


Mr. Brookfield contifues to score as provisional manager of the 
Haymarket, In “ Evergreen ” (L¢ Réweil du Lion), his impersonation 
of the resuscitated beau is vety characteristic and clever. Planché’s 
comedy, “ Not a Bad Judge,” is in preparation, 


The ill-starred Hotsorn has again made a miserable mess of it. 
Surely less summary means might have been adopted both by the 
aggrieved actors and the aggrieved public. It is pleasant to hear that 
the manager “in front of the house” declares that the cloak-room fees 
were all duly returned on demand, The system of subletting is, however, 
radically vicious, and should be abandoned at all places of amusement, 


LEEDS.—The new play, “Woman and the Law,” has hada 
successful run of twelve nights at the Grand Theatre, and in spite of 
the Spanish origin of the piece, it has been very well received. ‘The 
part of the heroine Petrella, ‘‘ The Passion Flower,’ is entrusted to 
Miss Fanny Brough, who acts with considerable power and enlists the 
sympathies of the audience from first to last. Efficietit support is given 
by Miss Cavalier, Mrs. Canninge and Miss Maud Clitheroe, while the 
male parts are ably sustained by Mr. J.G. Grahame, Mr. R. S. Boleyn 
and Mr. Mark Mellor. The play is 4 thoroughly interesting one, is 
well acted, and is likely to prove a success in the provinces, 





MUSICAL NOTES. 


eee 


The first series of the works of Edward Marlois has appeared. ‘The 
works were selected by M. Saint-Saens, and consisted of a prelude and 
fugue for the pianoforte, melody for the violin with pianoforte accom- 
paniment, two vocal melodies and a funeral march. 


We hear that Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co, are publishing an exhaus- 
tive work on the violin and violin-making, by Mr. Ed. > aa Allen, 
the author of ** The Ancestry of the Violin; Violin-making as it was, 
and is,” &c., &c, The work is to be fully illustrated. 


The Brixworth Choral Society a short time ago presented to Mr. W. 
Preston a handsome baton of polished ebony richly ornamented with 
silver as a mark of their grateful appreciation of the tact and efficiency 
with which he brought the second season of the society to a most 
satisfactory conclusion, 


The American papers say that the English papers have made entire 
too much ado about Master D’Albert, Let him alone, and he wi 
(again) come home, bringing his, &c. 


“ A girl disguised as an old woman has been arrested ’’—how strange ! 
considering the great number of old women disguised as girls, who 


are still at large. 


At the Royal University of Ireland the following are the fees for 
examination :—Matriculation, 108; First University Examination, 
£1; First Examination in Music, £1; Degree Examination, £2; 
total £4 10s for the B. Mus, Degree. ‘The regulations for the Mus cal 
Degrees at this university are published in the August number of the 
** Academic Gazette.” Ritter’s * History of Music,” is one of the text 
books, 


From the report recently presented by the Royal College of Music 
it appears that the number of scholars increased to fifty-two, and 
the paying students now number one hundred. The staff consists ot 
eleven professors and thirty teachers. ‘Twenty scholars receive main- 
tenance and tuition, The amount of receipts during the year was 
£12,234; the expenditure was £11,965. 








CUTTINGS. 


« Desist,” exclaimed an indignant mother to her son when one Sun- 
day afternoon she could hear sounds issuing from the piano in her 
drawing-room, which were not quite com le with her Sabbatarian 
ideas pe pw music ; “ desist ! you know what an aversion I have to 
that kind of music being played on Sunday.” “ But, mamma, dear !"” 
answered the son, ‘the piece is called ‘The March of the Jewish 
Priests,” “Oh! very well,” ed the “ mater,” “if it has any- 

to do with priests, it must be sacred, so pray continue,” —Mus- 
ical Courier. 


To say that a piece of music is sacred because it bears a 


scriptural title, is indeed an erratic and foolish notion,— Musi 
Courier. 





A young lady—says the French composer, whose literary productions 
every one can admire—buying a piece of music at Brandus’, was asked 
whether the fact of its being “in four flats” would be any obstacle to 
her playing it. She replied that it made no difference to her how many 
flats were marked, as beyond two she scratched them out with a 
penknife.— Etude, 


An out-of-town piano dealer, on a visit to the city, was passing 
along Fourteenth street with a gentleman in the music trade, when 
suddenly both of them faced a piano manufacturer with whom the out- 
of-town dealer was unacquainted. The gentleman accompanying him 
introduced him to the piano manufacturer, who took him to his factory. 

After passing the usual every-day compliments and presenting him 
with a cigar, the manufacturer began : 

“ Mr. A., I understand you are selling a good many of B.’s pianos.” 

‘* Yes,” said the dealer, Mr. A., “I have been and ain selling a con- 
siderable number of those pianos,” 

‘* Pretty low-priced ?” said the manufacturer. 

“Oh, I don’t know! They are reasonable in price, so far as I can 
ascertain,” 

‘* Well,” said the manufacturer, ‘* there are all kinds of prices quoted 
but, as Iam a manufacturer and no purchaser of pianos, I could not say. 
They check a good deal, eh ?”” 

The dealer quietly said; ‘No, not to any extent. I’ve never had 
any trouble with them in that respect.” 

** But,” replied the New Yorker, ‘‘ you’ve been obliged to return a 
good many on account of cracked plates, eh ?” 

‘*No, not the pianos you refer to. I’ve had trouble with certain 
pianos, the plates of which cracked—that is, only two plates in four- 
teen years, but not the pianos you refer to.” 

“Ah! said the piano manufacturer, ‘* that pleases me decidedly, for 
I know that the party we are speaking of has had lots of trouble with 
the actions and some of the agents have been complaining very much.” 

Said the out-of-town dealer: «I am not one of those who have been 
complaining : I have found the actions very reliable; in fact, 1 think the 
firm in question gets a standard action.” . 

‘« That may be, but then, you know, they use 4 cheap wire and the 
pianos they make do not stand in tune.” 

Replied the dealer: ‘I cannot say that [know that. My tuners say 
that they have very little trouble with those instruments ; they never 
send for any wire, as the strings in them do not break, arid I know we 
only have them tuned twice a year after the first year, and I have not 
had one returned to me—especially by instalment customers, who 
often seek an excuse to return a piano when they cannot meet their 
payments,” 

** But,” continued the manufacturer, “the tone of those pianos. 
Why, heavens! the tone! Is it not something dreadful !” 

* Not that I know of. [ama practical piano maker, and I have 
tested the tone; it seems excellent, especially wher the price of the 
piano is taken into consideration.” 

** Yes but then, you know, the touch.” 

‘'The touch, yes, I know the touch ; the touch is very responsive and 
pleasant, and vastly preferable to that of many other pianos,” 

“Is it?” replied the New York piano manufacturer, ‘ Am glad to 
hear it. What pianos of our kind will you select this time ?” 

‘*Your kind; why, my dear sir, after — your description of 
your pianos, as I just have, you must excuse me for not ordering any. 
Excuse me,” and with this, the out-of-town dealer departed.—M usical 
Courier, 


A NICE LITTLE GIRL LIKE ME. 


Worps anp Music by 
ARTHUR SAVILLE LONG. 
(Brilliant and Easy.) 


Key ©, Compass E to F (an Sve and one note) .. Prico 3s. 


ON, ON, MY BARQUE. 
Worps anp Music by 
GILBERT BYASS. 


No. 1, in G minor, Compass B flatto F.. .. Price 4s. 
» 2,in E minor, CompassGtoD .. ». » «48. 











SHOULDER TO SHOULDER. 


SONG. 
Worvs sy F. E. WEATHERLY. 
Musio by 0. J. HUNT. 


No. 1, in B flat, Compass OC toB flat .. .. Price 4s. 
” 2, in G, Compass A to O oe 08 we fe ” 4s. 





WILLIAM REEVES, 
185, FLEET STREET, LONDON, £.0. 
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COMPANION TO ALL INSTRUCTION BOOKS FOR 
KEYED INSTRUMENTS. 


HE MAJOR AND MINOR SCALES, in Octaves, Sixths, 
and Thirds (or Tenths), set out in such a manner for the Pianoforte, 
Organ, or Harmonium, and with the Fingering so marked that they may be 
Easily and Quickly learned and retained in the memory. With Introductory 
Remarks on the Principles of Fingering Scales. By Alfred Whittingham. 
Second Eprrion [mpgovgp. Folio, in wrapper (12 pages). Specimen Copy, 1s. 
By post, 13 stamps. 


LONDON : W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, E.C. 





HOIR LISTS—Postage 2d. per 100 extra. 
1. Morning and Evening—Printed in red, 1s. 4d. per 100. 
2. Morning Afternoon and Evening—ditto 1s. 6d. per 100. 
3. Morning and Evening—Printed in red and black, 1s. 8d. per 100. 
4. Morning and Evening—1s. 4d. per 100. 
5. Matins, Litany, “yt Communion, 1st Evensong, 2nd ditto, large 4to, 3s 
per 100 (postage 4d.), or 6d. per doz. 


W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 








7 SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every descrip- 

tion, also Libraries of Music, Music Plates and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 
Trade, &c. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month, 
single instraments inserted. Consignments received at any time.—PUTTICK 
and SIMPSON, 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C.—Established 1794). 





TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers. 
Yoreign Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments. In 
direct cominunication with all the principal Continental publishers in Leipzig, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of New and Second- 
hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.—84, New Bond-street (three doors 
from Oxford-street), and 325, Oxford-street, London, W. 





RGAN MUSIC. Thirty-Six Brilliant Postludes chiefly 
‘ for Fall Organ, Op. 12, 3 books, folio, * as 4s, each, Special Subscription 
Terms for the 3 Books, 38. 6d., by post 3s. 9d. 
«Whether or not the above compositions fulfil all that the word 
‘ Brilliant’ generally conveys, we will not at present discuss, ‘The 
three books each contain twelve short movements chiefly for the full 
organ, ‘They are well written and melodious, and almost all require a 
careful and clear style of fingering. The only fault that may be found 
with them is their brevity, few of them covering more than one of the 
quarto pages. Those, however, who may be on the look out for short 
concluding voluntaries, will find them, we feel sure, both pleasing and 
satisfactory.”—The Musical Times. 


W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
a. a ON HARMONY, Being a Third Edition of 
The gs of Sounds.” By Henry Ailes, Mus. Doc., Oxon. 8vo, 
cloth, red edges. Published at 8s. 6d. Reduced price, 8s. 6d, Ww. REEVES, 
185, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 











UTHORS’ WORKS ENGRAVED, PRINTED, AND 
PUBLISHED with neatness and despatch, and at most reasonable 
charges. W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street Lendon. 


ORGAN MUSIC. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


FESTIVAL POSTLUDES FOR THE ORGAN. 
By Dr. W. VOLCKMAR. 


No. 1,in C. Op. 82. No. 4,in E. Op. 85. 

No. 2,in D. Op. 838. No, 6,in F. Op. 86. 

No. 8, in E flat. Op.84. No. 6,inG. Op. 87. 
No. 7, in'A flat. Op. 88. 


Epitzep sy ALFRED WHITTINGHAM. 


First Copies offered to Subscribers at 48, 6d. for the Complete 
Set, Post Free. Futute Price, $8, each, Post Free. 


LONDON: W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, E.C. 





Used at Trinity College, London. 
ELEMENTARY MUSIC, by DR. WESTBROOK. 


Wire Quzstions anp Vocan Eixenciszs. 
Prick Onz Sxn.iNe. 





W. REEVES, 185, FLENT STREET, E.C. 








URITY IN MUSIC. By A. F. Thibaut. Translated 
from the German by John Broadhonse, author of “The Student's 
Helmholtz.” ‘* Violins Old and New,” &c. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. Contents : 
1. On the Chorale. 2. Church Music other than the Chorale. 8, Popular 
Melodies, 4. The Educating Influence of Good Models. 5. Effect. On 
Judging the Works of Great Masters. 7. As toa Liberal Judgment. 8, On 
Perversions of Text. 9. Choral Societies. e 


** A fine book about music ; read it frequently.”—Robert Schumann, 
LONDON: W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


MANUSCRIPT MUSIC PAPER, 
12 staves, royal 8vo (10 by 7} in.) ruled plain, 5 quires 
(120 sheets). 
THE LOT, 2s. 6d. 


W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


NEW SONGS. 








Sung by Madame FRANCES BROOKE, Madame INEZ 
MALESKA, Miss MARIE VAGNIOLINI, Miss 
FLORENCE TALBOT, and Miss MELVILLE. 


SHADOWS. 


Worps sy MARK WILTON. 
Music by EDITH COOKE. 
(Composer of ‘I Dream’d a Dream.,”) 


No. 1, in G, Compass O to G . Price 4s. 
» 2,in BE, CompaspAtoE .. .. ..' 9 4% 


By Post for Twenty-four Stamps. 


THE HAVEN. 
Worps sy F. BE. WHEATHERLY. 
Music by H. G. TREMBATH. 


No. 1, in E flat, Compass B flat to F Price 4s. 
» 2,in F,CompassCtoG .. .. .. «- sac is 








Sung by Miss EVA FARBSTHIN and Miss GRACE 
DURHAM 


“FOR THEE.” 
Worps sy M, P. 
Music by GILBERT BYASS. 


No. 1, in F minor, Compass CtoG .. «. Price 4s. 
» 2,in D minor, CompassAtoH .. «4. 48. 


By Post for Half Price. 


THE WEDDING GOWN. 
Worps sy F. E. WEATHERLY. 
Music by ERNEST BERGHOLT. 


No. 1, in B flat, Compass B flattoD .. .. Price 4s. 
» 2,inC, Compass CtoB .. .. «se os » 4 
» 8,inD, Compass DtoF sharp .. «- » 48 


By Post for Half Price. 








BETTER MARRY FOR LOVE. 


Worps anp Mousi¢é by 
ARTHUR SAVILLE LONG. 
(Easy and Bright.) 
Key D, Compass C sharp to E (an Sve and two notes) 


By Post for Half Price. 


Price 8. 





Just Ready. 


J. 8. BACH’S CELEBRATED GAVOTTE. 
From tae Vionrn Sonata, No. 2, 1 B utyor. 
Said to be the finest Gavotte ever written. 
Taaxsonipep FoR PianoronTs S010, BY 

RICHARD RIOKARD. 

PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 
By Post for Half Price. 

WILLIAM REEVES, 

185, FLEET STRERT, LONDON, 2.0. 
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MUSIC STRINGS. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


J. P. GUIVIER & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
STRINGS FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, VIOLONCELLO, DOUBLE 
BASS, HARP, ZITHER, GUITAR, BANJO, &c., &c., 
HAVE ALWAYS IN STOCK THB LARGEST ASSORTMENT 


OF ANY HOUSE IN THE WORLD. 
39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


All Kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner by powerful 
machines made on the best principle with all modern improvements. 








450 pp. Price 1s. 6d., by Post, 1s. 9d. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
REEVES’ 


MUSICAL DIRECTORY FOR 1884. 


Revised to Date—Contains more Information than any Musical 
Directory published. 


LONDON: W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET", E.C. 





NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED. 


MARCHE POSTHUME. 
By ROSSINI. 
PIANO SOLO (transcribed by J. L. Rozcxer)... 4s. 
ORGAN (arranged by Franx Mernicr, L.Mus., 


O.L.) ... é 4s. 
“ Brilliant and Effective. \i4 


MR. BUCKLAND, REGENT STREET, CLIFTON. BRISTOL. 





Spoma Parntess AND PeRrect een 
Post free, om ae 9 Russell _ opposite 
Museum, b: 


D'GH JONES 





SURGEON DENTIST 


Doctor of Dental Surgery ; Exam. U;S.A.; F.R.M.S. 
¥.Z.8.M.8.A.,. etc), a Honorary Dental 
Surgeon to the British Asylum for Deaf and Dumb 
Females, Reedham 0: n “Asylum, Lic. Vic. 
Schools, etc., etc., etc., sole Inventor and Patentee 
of Dental Improvements for which a Gold Medal 
and the highest Diploma of Merit has been 
awarded. 

No charge for consultation. Moderate fees. Discount 
to the Clergy 5 members of the Legal and Medical Pro- 


fessions, olders of Army and Navy and Civil Service 
Store tickets. 





ESTABLISHED 1851, 
a BANE. Southampton Buildings, Chancery 


A. ‘aoeunie opened according to the usual practice of other Bankers, 
and Loterest allowed on. the minimum monthly balances when not drawn below 
£50. Nocommission charged for keeping Accounts, excepting under exceptional 
circumstances. 


The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per cent, Interest, 
repayable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Wikinen and other Securities and , Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
See Sone wma and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, 

Letters of Credit and. Circular Notes J. 
— ois RAVENSCRONT, Manager. _ 








The Birkbeck ew | Society’s ‘Kanual. Receipts oxeeed 
ve Millions. 


ow TO PURCHASE — A HOUSE FOR TWO 
H. GUINEAS PER MONTH, with i: Possession and no Rent to 
pay. Apply at the Office of the Brakszck Buiupixe Socrsry. 

OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR 

FIVE PER MONTH, immediate possession, r 
or or Gardening? parpJeea: an at the Office of the Braxseck 


RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


SWIFT & CO., 


TYPE-MUSIG AND GENERAL PRINTERS. 


NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.,, 


ESPECTFULLY intimate that they are prepared to execute 
Orders for Printing to any extent, promptly and with taste. 
Books, Magazines, Showbills, and Programmes for Concerts 
and Public Entertainments, and every Variety of Miscellaneous 
Printing. 
They furnish Estimates for Sermons, Lectures, Pamphlets, or 


larger Works, as well as for all kinds of Printing for the.Church 
or the Parish. 


Their Founts of Music include the Gregorian Notation. 


MERICAN ORGANS and HARMONIUMS at RE- 

DUCED PRICES for cash, or on Cramer’s Three Years’ System, from one 

guinea per quarter; also a good Pipe Organ, with open diapason and principal of 

powerful tone. Cash 25 guineas.—J, B. CRAMER & CO., 40 to 46, Moorgate 
Street, E.C. 








RAMER’S EXTENSIVE CITY WAREROOMS, 40 to 46, 
Moorgate Street. New Grand and Cottage PIANOFORTES, in great 
variety, by Broadwood, Erard, Collard, and Cramer (also Cramer’s celebrated 
Pianettes), for sale, hire, and on Cramer’s Figyg = wid Hire System. A large 
number of superior secondhand Pianofortes, oniums, and American 
Organs, at very moderate prices. 


40 to 46, MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 


WORKS BY MR. C. E. WILLING. 


IN F°OAP. 8vo, CLOTH. PRICE TWO SHILLINGS. 
“THE BEST ANGLICAN PSALTER.” 


’[ HE PSALTER: Pointed for Chanting, with the Canti- 
4 cles, &c., and Athanasian Creed. In this Edition the ‘‘ Proper Psalms for 
Certain Days” are reprinted at the end of the Book. 


A Cheap Edition in Limp Cloth, price 1s. ; in which the “‘ Proper Psalms ” 
are only printed as they occar in the Psalter. 


HE CANTICLES, Athanasian Creed, &c., from the 
above, Price 3d. 
HE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. With Festival 
Chants for the Magnificat and Nunc. Dimittis; Responses for Advent 
and Lent, New Chants, &c. Composed and arranged by C. E. Willing. 
HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. Limp cloth 
flush, 2s. 6d. ; postage, 34d. 


TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ — 
Hymoal,’ and all the modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d. ; postage, 2d. 
Limp cloth flush, 1s. ; postage, 2d. 

HE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, as sung 
on Festivals at ALL SAINTS’, Margaret Street. With FOURTEEN 
ORIGINAL CHANTS. By C. E. WILLIN: ; Coo to the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, aud formerly Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street, 
and of the Foundling Hospital. Price 3d. 
ESPONSES FOR THE SEASONS OF ADVENT 
AND LENT, with DOXOLOGY and HALLELUJAH for EASTER- 
TIDE. Price 8d. 
INETEEN EASTERN CHURCH HYMNS. Trans- 


lated by Rev. J. M. NEALE, D.D. Composed by C. E. Willing. Free by 
Post, 18. 


SWIFT & CO., NEWTON STREET, HIGH RODS Ww.c. 


CRAMER'S EDITION OF THE ORATORIOS. 


ae. FREE BY POST FOR 12 STAMPS. 














The following will be supplied in numbers, on liberal terms, to 
Choirs and Musical Societies. Particulars of Swiet & Co. 
ANDEL’S “MESSIAH.” Arranged- and seed by 
Hoxgsuzy. Demy 8vo, 154pp. Price l= = oy eo a 
ANDEL’S “JUDAS MACCABALUS.” Ament 
‘Edited by Da. Joux Craax. Demy 8vo, 160 pp. Price ls 
FUAzENS “oR of ote egy reel Arranged by NEUKOMM. 


ae gTABAT MATER.” Demy Bro. Brice 1s. 





SWIFT & Co, NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.c.. 
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